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i’ref&ce 


The  research  to  be  summarized  in  this  final  report  was  conducted  undei- 
contract  N6  onr  23815  between  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  University 
nf  Southern  California.  Ttie  project  began  September  1,  1950  and  continued 
until  September  1,  1954.  The  personnel  associated  with  the  project  and  their 
contributions  ware  as  follows: 

John  M,  Pfiffnci’,  Professor  of  Public  Administration,  University  of 
Scuthem  California,  was  the  principal  investigator  and  director  of  the  project 
from  1950  to  1954.  He  had  administrative  responsibility  for  the  project  and 
participated  in  all  research  planning  activities, 

J,  P,  Guilford,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Southern  California, 
was  co-responsible  investigator  from  1950  to  1954.  He  suggested  the  original 
research  plan  and  acted  as  technical  advisor, 

H,  J.  Locke,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  California,, 
was  co-responsiblG  investigator  from  1950  to  1954  and  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity, 

Andrew  L,  Comrey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  served  as  project  supervisor  from  1950  to  1951  and 
as  a consultant  from  1951  to  1954.  He  had  direct  responsibility  for  validation 
studies  i,  2,  5,  7,  and  8, 

R,  C,  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Reed  College,  was  project 
supervisor  from  1951  to  1953.  He  had  direct  responsibility  for  validation 
studies  3 and  4. 

Wallace  S,  High,  Project  Supervisor,  was  associated  with  the  project  from 
1951  to  1953  as  a research  assistant  and  from  1953  to  1954  as  project  super- 
visor, He  assisted  in  all  phases  of  the  research  during  his  tenure, 

Helen  P,  Beem,  Research  Assistant  in  Sociology,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  served  as  a research  assistant  from  1949  to  1952  and  as  a 
research  associate  from  1952  to  1953.  She  participated  in  all  phases  of  the 
research  during  her  tenure, 

Lisbeth  L,  Goldberg,  research  assistant  from  1953  to  1954>  was  responsible 
for  the  statistical  corntjutation  during  her  association  with  the  project.  Other 
persons  who  have  contributed  statistical  and  clerical  aid  to  the  project  in- 
clude: William  Probert,  Joan  Lovell,  Frances  Berger,  and  Gerald  Anchor, 

Many  other  persons  besides  those  who  worked  as  members  of  the  immediate 
staff  have  aj.ded  thj  s research  '.naterially.  Some  of  those  who  merit  particular 
mention  are:  Donald  R,  Ball,  Jack  Kern,  and  N,  F.  Spangenberg  of  the  U,  S, 

Forest  Service;  vV,  P,  Taber,  F.  C,  Geer,  R.  S.  Putnam,  H,  G.  Snodgrass,  and 
ton  Shively  of  the  San  Diego  Naval  Air  Station;  J,  V/esley  Jc’onson  of  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard;  Thomas  C,  Campbell,  ftobert  S,  Clay,  and  Don  Heryford  of 
the  California  State  Department  of  Employment;  Karl  K\uize  and  H,  W,  Bissell  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation;  Emery  E,  Olson  and  Henrj"-  Reining,  Jr,  of  the 
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University  of  Southern  California, 

This  project  had  its  early  beginnings  in  a Carnegie  Corporation  grant  to 
the  three  responsible  investigators  to  hold  an  interdisciplinary  seminar  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  topic  of  informal  organisation.  Results  of  the 
seminar' s work  made  it  evident  that  the  group  could  not  agree  upon  precise 
standardo  for  dirferontiating  formal  and  informal  ox’ganization.  For  this 
reason,  the  objective  was  broadened  to  include  the  study  of  organizational 
effectiveness,  A research  plan  was  evolved  and  funds  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  to  pursue  the  research. 

The  report  will  be  organized  into  four  chapters.  Chapter  I is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  research  procedures  which  were  employed  in  carrying  out  each  of 
the  studies  completed  ’jmder  the  project.  Attention  is  called  to  those  changes 
in  method  which  developed  as  the  project  progressed,  both  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting validation  studies  and  in  the  methods  for  developing  measurement  tech- 
niques. Criterion  problems  are  discussed.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
employing  a critical  incident  ana3.ysis  in  this  type  of  research  should  also  be 
noted. 


Chapter  II  summarizes  the  results  of  all  studies  which  met  specified  cri- 
teria of  statistical  significance.  The  variables  concerned  are  presented  as 
groups  of  questionnaire  itwas,  or  diirisnsions,  for  which  validity  evidence  is 
given.  These  dimensions  are  grouped  into  three  categories:  supervisor  self 
evaluations,  situational  evaluations,  and  sunervisor  evaluations. 

Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  presenting  the  interrelationships  among  dimen- 
sions for  which  validity  evidence  is  given  in  Chapter  II.  The  dimensions 
developed  during  the  course  of  the  project  were  subjected  to  iterative  item 
analysis  procedures  (17)  to  weed  out  poor  items  and  to  decrease  the  inter- 
correlations  among  dimensions-  Correlations  among  dimensions  surviving  this 
item  analysis  technique  are  shown  for  three  different  samples.  Factor  analysis 
resvd.ts  are  given  for  tw'o  of  these  correlation  matrices. 

Chapter  IV  will  be  devoted  to  describing  the  implications  of  cur  research 
results  and  how  they  may  be  used  by  management.  The  firs+.  three  sections  of 
the  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  prose  descriptions  of  "good  organizational 
behavior”  and  the  last  section  will  treat  the  use  of  these  results  in  practice. 


CHAPTER  I 


Ejqjerimental  Procedures 


The  problem  concerning  this  research  project  was  that  of  determining 
some  of  the  factors  id’.ich  are  related  to  criteria  of  organizational  effective- 
ness, The  research  has  been  cari*ied  out  in  three  main  stages;  (a)  development 
of  hypotheses  and  instruments  for  measuring  variables  related  to  orgaxiizational 
effectiveness;  (b)  administration  of  these  instruments  in  a series  of  organiza- 
tions for  ^'ihich  criterion  data  on  organizational  effectiveness  could  be  obtained 
and  (c)  correlation  of  variables  with  the  measures  of  organizational  effective- 
ness, This  broad  problem  v>lth  its  accompanying  general  design  of  exploration 
has  guided  project  research  from  the  beginning. 

Eight  validation  studies  have  been  completed  ’jnder  this  contract  as  of 
this  time.  Certain  item  analysis  procedures  w-erc  introduced  early  to  improve 
the  questionnaires  used  in  the  validation  studies.  Thus,  the  two  main  kinds  of 
studies  undertaken  have  been  in  the  area  of  questionnaire  validation  and 
questionnaire  refinement.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
a brief  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  each  of  the  validation  studies 
undertaken  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  second  section  of  the  chapter 
will  fulfill  a similar  function  for  those  studies  aimed  at  improving  question- 
naires used  in  validation  studies.  The  tliird  and  final  section  vdii  deal  with 
general  matters  of  orocedure  in  validation  studies  of  the  kind  undertaken  in 
this  research. 

Each  study  mentioned  will  be  designated  by  an  identifying  symbol  composed 
of  the  letter  V or  Q followed  by  a numeral.  Thus,  "VI"  would  designate  the 
first  validation  study  and  "Q2"  would  designate  the  second  study  designed  to 
improve  the  questionnaires.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  report,  individual 
studies  will  be  referred  to  by  this  symbolism  to  save  space: 

VI  The  U,  S,  Forest  Survey  (2,  3) 

V2  The  Department  of  Employment  Survey  (4) 

V3  The  Survey  of  SKilled  Tradesmex;  (l8) 

VZv  The  Sui’vey  of  Supervisors  and  VZorkers  (22) 

V5  The  Survey  of  District  Rangers  (5) 

Vo  Tlxe  Survey  of  Aircrai't  V/oi'kers  (6) 

V?  The  Survey  of  Aircraft  Supervisors  (?) 

V8  The  Survey  of  Aircraft  Foremen  (ll) 

Q1  A Factor-Analjd^ic  Study  of  Supervisory  and  Group  Behavior  (19) 

Q2  An  Enpirical  Check  on  a Short  Method  of  Factor  Analysis  (20) 

03  An  Iterative  Analysis  of  Supervisory  and  Group  Dimensions  (21) 

QA  Factored  Dijnensions  of  Organization?!  Behavior,  I,  Field 
Service  Workers  (8) 

Q5  Factored  Dimensions  of  Organizational  Behavior,  II,  Aircraft 
Workers  (l2'> 

Q6  Dimensions  of  Organizational  Behavior  (13) 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  give  a general  impression  of  the  methods 


sn^loyert  in  executing  the  research  undertaken  on  this  project.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  describe  completely  the  procedure  for  each  and  every  study.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  individual  technical  reports  or  pubjications  for 
more  details. 


Validation  Studies 


VI,  The  U,S,  Forest  Survey,  A different  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
personnel  in  each  of  six  organic-ational  levels  of  18  U,S„  Forests  in  California, 
The  distribution  of  respondents  among  these  levels  was:  1?  forest  supervisors, 

36  top  line-staff  men,  3^  technical-staff  men,  89  district  rangers,  182  fiexd 
service  workers,  and  53  clerical  vnrksrs.  District  rangers  and  field  service 
workers  were  divided,  each  half  receiving  a different  questionnaire,  so  that 
eight  questionnaires  in  all  were  used, 

Ouestionnaires  were  composed  of  objective  items  related  to  the  respondents’ 
attitudes  toward  their  work,  the  forest  service,  their  supervisors,  their 
subordinates,  and  their  coworkers.  Each  item  was  conceived  seoarately  and  in- 
cluded with  the  supposition  that  it  might  correlate  vdth  some  criterion  of 
orgaid rational  effectiveness.  The  items  were  made  up  on  the  basis  of  information 
from  previous  reseamh,  organization  theory,  conferences  with  executives,  and 
from  our  own  staff  ideas. 

In  order  to  obtain  criterion  measures,  eight  qualified  persons  in  the 
San  Francisco  Regional  Office  of  the  U,S,  Forest  Service  were  asked  to  provide 
Independent  rankings  of  the  18  forests  on  the  basis  of  how  well  a forest  was 
functioning  in  comparison  with  wtiat  it  ought  to  be  doing.  The  intention  was  to 
make  allowances  for  unfavorable  local  conditions  'which  might  affect  adversely 
a forest's  absolute  performance  but  wtiich  lay  beyond  the  control  of  the 
managerial  staff.  Good  agreement  existed  among  these  independent  rankings,  so 
one  overall  composite  ranking  of  the  18  forests  was  'used  as  the  v^riterion.  For 
purposes  of  statistical  analysis,  the  fore_,ts  'A-ere  divided  into  three  groups 
of  six  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  rankings,  "high,"  "medium,"  and  "low," 

After  the  returns  were  in,  constituting  92  percent  of  those  mailed  out, 
the  items  i'l  the  various  questionnaires  were  classified  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  them  into  pools  so  that  a single  item  group  score  could  be  obtained 
rather  than  dealing  vdth  an  unreliable  single  item  response.  This  step  was 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  staff  judgment  regarding  the  item  cont«Jnt  and  its 
probable  import  to  the  respondent.  After  each  questionnaire  had  been  segmented 
into  various  groups  of  similar  items,  called  ''dimensions,"  total  scores  were 
obtained  by  dimension  for  each  questionnaire  separately.  The  dimensions 
naturally  were  somewhat  different  from  one  questionnaire  to  another,  although 
there  was  some  overlap  in  kinds  of  items.  The  total  scores  were  obtained 
through  appropriate  weighting  of  response  categories  to  the  various  questions. 
Thus,  for  each  item  gi-oup,  a name  was  given  to  express  the  common  content  of 
the  items  and  responses  to  the  item  were  giver,  a weight  along  the  dimension 
implied  by  the  name.  Questions  were  generally  five  choice,  with  assigned 
weights  of  0,  1,  2,  3,  and  4 for  the  various  choices  when  all  response  categories 
were  employed.  The  answer  at  one  end  represented  a low  degree  of  the  dimension, 
receiving  a "-0"  weight,  and  the  answer  at  the  other  end  represented  a high 
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degree  of  the  dimension.  This  cnoice  received  the  weight  of  "4«" 

Except  for  the  forest  supei-visor  group,  more  than  one  respondent  was 
generally  heard  from  in  each  forest,  Li  obtaining  scores  for  a forest  on 
each  dimension,  all  persons  at  tiie  particular  level  vAio  replied  from  this 
forest  were  averaged.  Thus,  18  scores  were  obtained  fr-r  every  dimension  in 
every  questionnaire.  The  analysis  was  based  on  the  foj est  as  the  individual 
case.  Approximately  20  dimensions  were  analyzed  for  each  of  eight  question- 
naires, The  method  of  analysis  consisted  of  investigating  the  regression  of 
the  dimension  scorcj  on  forest  criterion  scores.  For  this  purpose,  criterion 
group  average  dimension  scores  \jere  computed  separately  for  the  forests  in 
the  "high,"  "medium,"  and  "low,"  criterion  groups.  To  investigate  the  rela- 
tionship between  dimensions  and  the  criterion,  epsilon^  coefficients  (15) 
were  computed,  using  the  mcire  conservative  correction  for  a rectangular  cri- 
terion distribution  prior  to  testing  for  significance.  This  statistic  gives 
a measure  of  correlation  between  dimension  and  criterion  ;/ithout  assiaming  a 
linear  regression;  epsilon  proved  to  be  a happy  choice  in  that  some  curvilinear 
relationships  appeared  idiich  might  well  have  been  lost  if  a conventional 
linear  correlational  analysis  had  been  employed,  such  as  testing  the  difference 
between  "high"  and  "low"  groups. 

For  more  specific  details  on  this  and  other  studies,  the  individual  reports 
should  be  consulted,  Only  a general  picture  can  be  provided  here, 

V2«  The  Department  of  Employment  Survey,  The  second  study  in  the  aeries 
was  carried  out  in  30  offices  of  the  Califonriia  State  Department  of  Employment 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  30  offices  were  divided  into  four  criterion 
groups  of  7 "high,"  8 "medium  Idgh,"  9 "medium  low"  and  6 "low"  offices  on 
the  basis  of  rankings  by  depa^'tment  officials.  Thess  ratings  were  made  by 
five  different  assistant  area  managers  under  vdicmi  the  30  offices  were  divided 
for  administrative  purposes.  The  only  available  procedure  constituted  the 
grouping  of  the  "high,"  "medium,"  and  "low"  groves  from  the  separate  assistant 
ai'ea  managers,  assuming  the  unlikely  condition  that  no  differences  in  mean  and 
variance  existed  between  offices  mder  different  assistant  area  managers. 

Only  three  questionnaires  were  used  in  this  study,  one  each  for  office 
managers,  assistant  office  managers  aid  supervisors,  and  non-supervisory 
personnel.  Data  were  collected  from  30,  35,  and  66  persons,  respectively, 
in  Lhe  three  groups  during  personal  visits  to  the  offices.  The  nonsupervisory 
personnel  vere  of  two  distinct  types,  those  engaged  in  unemployment  insui’ance 
and  those  engaged  in  jcb  placement.  Analysis  was  carried  out  separately  in 
these  two  groups.  In  other  respects,  the  methods  employed  for  this  study 
were  similar  or  identical  to  those  used  in  study  VI, 

V3,  'A  Survey  of  Skilled  Tradesmen,  Expei'ience  with  the  first  two  studies 
had  shown  that  classifying  items  on  an  a priori  basis  was  unsatisfactory  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  dimensions.  The  actual  content  of  the  items  was  difficult 
to  predict,  sons  item  ■ could  not  be  pl.aced  in  any  category,  and  a poor  distri- 
bution of  items  among  the  various  subject  matter  areas  tended  to  occur,  For 
this,  and  subsequent  studies,  therefore,  items  were  made  up  to  represent  a 
partic’ilar  dimension,  each  item  representing  merely  a somewhat  different 
question  for  the  same  variable,  Li  this  manner,  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  much 
more  homogeneous  item  pools.  The  necessity  of  classifying  was  automatically 
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eliminated,  and  a standard  mwjber  of  items  per  dimension  resulted* 

The  V3  survey  vss  carried  nut  in  33  basic  production  shops  of  the  Over- 
haul and  Repair  Department  of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego,  These  33 
shops  were  divided  into  14  "high,"  12  "medium,"  and  7 "low"  shops  on  the  basis 
of  a production  criterion,  determined  in  part  my  the  extent  to  vrtvich  production 
standards  were  realized.  Standards  had  been  established  over  a period  of  tins 
for  various  kinds  of  overhaiil  and  repair  work  and  records  showed  that  the  shops 
varied  considerably  in  the  extent  to  vtiich  they  met  these  standards.  Using 
these  production  data,  industrial  management  personnel  and  high=lsvel  production 
foremen  reached  a consensus  judgment  regarding  the  placement  of  the  33  shops 
into  the  described  criterion  categories.  Judgment  was  supposed  to  have  entered 
only  to  rnake  allowances  for  known  extenuating  circumstances  vrtiich  would  adversely 
affect  a sho^)’s  showing  on  the  production  figui-es. 

The  questionnaires  were  composed  of  13  dimensions,  all  items  being  objective 
and  almost  always  five  choice.  Responses  were  scored  "1"  through  "5"  and  toteil 
scores  obtained  on  each  dimension  for  1,022  journeymen,  or  skilled  tradesmen 
in  the  33  shops.  The  questionnaires  were  administered  on  the  job  during  a 
general  WDrk  stoppage  for  this  piu?pose.  The  shop  supervisors  and  helpers  also 
filled  out  different  questionnaires.  Findings  for  these  groups  were  reported 
separately,  A separate  average  score  was  obtained  for  each  shop  on  each  dimen- 
sion and  an  epsilonc  coefficient  analysis  carried  out  as  before  to  correlate 
the  individual  dimensions  with  the  criterion  of  organizational  effectiveness, 

V4,  A Survey  of  Supervisors  and  Workers,  As  mentioned  above,  question- 
naires were  also  given  to  shop  supejrvisors  and  helpers  in  the  Naval  Air  Station 
research;  the  first  part  of  this  research  is  described  above  as  study  V3,  The 
criterion  employed  was  the  same  one  used  in  the  previous  study,  although  the 
number  of  shops  included  was  smaller  because  a few  very  sraa3.1  shops  were 
eliminated.  It  was  felt  that  the  supervisors  in  those  shops  were  not  exercis- 
ing a supervisory  function  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  supervisors  with  a 
sizeaPle  number  of  subordinates.  For  the  supervisors,  then,  the  "high," 

"medium,"  and  "low"  groups  contained  9,  10,  and  5 shops.  For  the  helpers,  one 
additional  shop  was  contained  in  the  "medium''  group.  The  total  numbers  of 
cases  involved  for  the  two  analyses  were  6B  supervisors  and  163  helper?.  The 
numbers  of  dimensions  involved  were  10  for  the  supervisory  questionnaire  and 
eight  for  the  helper  questionnaire.  The  method  of  analysis  was  the  same  as 
before, 

V5.  A Survey  of  District  Rangers,  The  first  study  in  the  U,S,  Forest 
Study  showed  tiiat  ratings  of  whole  oi’ganizations  by  higher  level  officials  did 
not  correlate  well  with  questionnaire  data  taken  from  individuals  several 
levels  below  the  top  of  the  organizations  being  rated.  The  decision  was  made 
therefore  to  undertake  a new  study  in  wh;ch  criteria  were  taken  directly  at  a 
lower  level  in  the  organization.  Toward  this  end,  a list  of  the  established 
district  rangers  was  given  independently  to  five  officials  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Regional  Office  who  had  frequent  contact  with  field  personnel.  Each 
rater  was  asked  to  rate  on  a five  point  scale  only  those  rangers  whom  he  felt- 
qualified  to  evaluate.  These  ratings  vjere  to  divide  the  evaluated  rangers 
equally  among  the  five  categories  and  were  to  take  into  accour.t  how  well  the 
district  rangers  were  performing  their  present  overall  function,  allowing  for 
difficulties  under  which  they  were  operating.  Sixty  nine  rangers  were  found 
who  had  at  least  two  ratings  and  who  had  at  least,  one  permanent  career  employee. 
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Ratings  were  averaged  to  pravide  a single  criterion  score  for  each  ranger^  On 
the  basis  of  these  overall  criterion  scores,  the  69  district  rangers  were 
divided  into  16  "high,"  24  "medixim  high,"  18  "mediuia  low**  and  11  "low"  rangers* 
Field  service  subordinates  of  these  district  rangers  were  also  surveyed  and 
given  the  same  criterion  group  designation  as  their  superiors* 

In  developing  the  questionnaires,  dimensions  from  previous  studies  were 
naturally  carried  over,  but  a new  technique  was  introduced  in  this  study* 

Since  few  results  had  been  obtained  for  district  rangers  in  the  first  study, 
the  decision  was  made  to  conduct  a Flanagan  critical  incident  study  (9)  of 
success  and  failure  among  district  rangers  to  gain  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  operating  variables.  Forest  officials  at  various  echelons,  including 
district  rangers,  were  requested  to  submit  descriptions  of  actual  incidents  in 
which  district  rangers  had  done  either  a particularly  good  or  particularly  bad 
job.  Hundreds  of  such  incidents  were  eventually  obtained,  A study  of  these 
examples  of  success  and  failure  provided  many  clues  for  dimensions  vrtiich  had 
not  been  covered  in  our  previous  questionnaires.  Once  an  idea  for  a dimension 
was  obtained,  several  objective  and  apparently  homogeneous  items  were  constructed 
to  measure  the  new  dimension. 

Only  one  district  ranger  per  district  was  surveyed,  of  course,  but  since 
there  were  118  field  service  workers,  many  districts  contributed  two.  The 
questionnaires  v'ere  all  mailed  to  the  individuals  concerned  and  returns  repre- 
sented 91  and  79  percent  for  the  rangers  and  field  service  groups,  respectively. 
Criterion  identification  was  achieved  by  mailing  colored  questionnaires,  using 
a different  color  for  each  criterion  group.  It  was  unfortunately  impossible 
to  pair  ranger  and  field  service  workers  from  this  technique,  however,  so  no 
district  average  was  takenj  rather,  the  dimension  averages  were  taken  by  total 
criterion  group,  using  the  number  of  field  service  respondents  as  the  N instead 
of  the  nxunber  of  districts  involved.  The  remainder  of  the  procedure  was  the 
same  as  that  used  in  other  studies, 

V6^  A Survey  of  Aircraft  Vtorkersj  This  and  the  two  studies  to  follow 
were  carried  out  at  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  California,  on 
29  production  departments  engaged  in  aircraft  manufacture.  Questionnaires  v?ere 
administered  to  29  foremen,  244  supervisors,  and  213  workers.  Criterion  data 
were  the  same  for  each  study.  Results  for  each  questionnaire  group  have  been 
presented  in  a separate  study  because  of  the  extensive  amount  of  data  to  be 
reported. 

Four  different  criterion  measures  'iiere  employed  for  validation  purposes^ 

The  first  of  these  was  the  work-rework  criterion,  which  represented  a ratio  of 
the  number  of  production  hours  spent  to  the  number  of  hours  consumed  i.i  correct- 
ing production  mistakes.  Such  data  were  available  for  al.l  departments  and 
resulted  in  four  criterion  groups,  comprising  seven  "high,'*  seven  "medium  high," 
seven  "medium  low,"  and  eight  "iow"  departments,  respectively,  A second  cri- 
terion, acceptance  rate,  was  based  upon  the  number  of  production  jobs  accepted 
per  100  jobs  inspected.  The  departments  were  divided  again  into  fou7-  groups 
on  the  basis  of  these  data,  six  "high,"  eight  "medium  high,"  seven  "medium  low," 
and  seven  "low"  departments.  The  third  criterion,  production  rate,  represented 
the  extent  to  which  the  departments  accomplished  what  was  expected  of  them  on 
the  basis  of  time  • standards,  adjusted  for  extenuating  factors  affecting  produc- 
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tion.  The  departments  for  which  such  data  were  available  were  divided  into 
five  "high,”  eight  "mesdimn  high,"  nine  "luediura  low,”  and  five  "low"  departments. 
The  fourth  and  final  criterion  was  derived  from  overall  effectiveness  ratings 
by  a company  executive.  The  departments  were  supposed  tc  be  rated  as  a whole, 
taking  into  account  adverse  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  department 
personnel.  Three  criterion  groups  were  formed,  containing  10  "high,”  10 
"medium,”  and  9 "low"  departments,  respectively. 

For  each  person,  a score  was  obtained  on  each  of  19  dimensions.  These 
dimension  scores  were  averaged  for  the  workers  within  each  department  to  get 
one  diSietnsion  score  for  the  department.  These  scores  were  combined  in  various 
ways  according  to  the  distribution  of  departments  among  the  criterion  groups  in 
each  criterion.  The  epsilon,,  analysis  was  carried  out  separately  for  each 
criterion, 

V7»  A Survey  of  Aircraft  Supervisors,  This  study  was  concerned  with  the 
results  for  the  supervisory  questionnaire  in  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
research,  part  of  which  was  treated  in  study  V6,  The  same  proceduies  were  em- 
ployed as  for  the  workers, 

V6«  A Survey  of  Aircraft  Foremen,  The  analysis  of  questionnaire  responses 
of  the  29  Lockheed  foremen  constituted  the  prljicipal  subject  of  this  study.  The 
methods  of  analysis  employed  were  almost  identical  to  those  used  in  studies 
V6  and  V7. 


Questionnaire  Studies 


01,  A Factor  Analytic  Study  of  Supervisory  and  Group  Behavior,  Conven- 
tional item  analysis  procedures  were  attenqjted  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
questionnaires  after  each  of  the  first  two  studies.  These  included  such  steps 
as  throwing  out  items  with  low  correlations  with  item  pools,  items  with  faulty 
structure,  and  so  on.  Gome  more  effective  procedure  was  deemed  necessary, 
however,  if  the  questionnaires  dimensions  were  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
homogeneity  and  independence.  Thus,  a special  questionnaire  study  was  planned 
to  make  refinements  prior  to  the  next  validation  study,  A questionnaire  was 
constructed  wliich  comprised  13  dimensions,  each  mads  up  of  from  sj_x  to  eight 
items.  The  questionnaire  was  admiiu stored  to  98  civilian  joumeymen  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  The  13  dimensions  were  further  divided  into  odd  and 
even  items  and  a total  score  computed  for  each  sub-dimension,  giving  26  scores 
per  person.  One  faulty  subdimension  was  thrown  out  and  the  remaining  25  were 
factor  {uialyzed  by  the  complete  centroid  method  (l6) , Nine  factors  were  ex- 
tracted and  rotated  to  approximate  sinple  structure.  Seven  of  these  nine  factors 
were  interpreted  and  two  were  left  as  residuals, 

02,  An  Bnpirical  Check  on  a Short  Method  of  Factor  Analysis,  During  the 
course  of  completing  the  analysis  undertaken  in  study  Ql,  it  became  clear  that 
the  amount  of  time  consumed  made  it  somewhat  impractical  as  a working  method  for 
the  purposes  at  hand.  Consequently,  it  wps  decided  to  attempt  a modified  diagonal 
method  of  analysis  (20),  The  principal  difficulty  with  the  diagonal  method  as 
outlined,  by  Thurstone  is  that  the  coramnnality  estimates  employed  become  extremely 
crucial?  errors  here  may  have  a drastic  effect  on  the  outcome.  Since  we  were 

not  particularly  interested  in  analyzing  the  common  factor  variance,  but  rather 
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the  total  true  variance,  it  appeared  reasonable  to  use  the  ncre  accurp-te  reliabi» 
lity  estimates  for  diagonal  values  (instead  of  guessed  comunalities)  and  pro- 
ceed vdth  the  less  time  consuming  analysis.  This  step  yfas  undertaken  vdth  the 
same  correlation,  matrix  as  vas  used  in  study  iJL,  The  resxilts  of  the  two 
analyses  agreed  rather  vrell  ar^d  much  less  time  was  required  for  the  second  method, 

03,  An  Iterative  Analysis  of  Supervisory  and  Group  Dimensions,  The 
shorter  factor  analytic  procedure  provided  helpful  information  concerning  tha 
interrelationships  among  existing  dimensions,  but  the  problem  of  how  to  refine 
the  individual  d imensions  through  changing  their  item  composition  still  remained 
unsolved.  For  this  reason,  a modified  Wherry-Gaylord  iterative  item-analysis 
(17)  was  undertaksn  with  the  same  data  upon  \Aich  studies  Q1  and  Q2  were  based. 
Total  scores  were  obtained  for  each  person  by  summing  dimension  scores  for  those 
dimensions  highly  loaded  on  the  factors  obtained  in  study  Ql,  These  were  taken 
as  factor  scores,  IBM  answer  sheets  containing  individualis  responses  were 
divided  into  five  groups  of  9,  20,  42,  20,  and  9 percent  cn  the  basis  of  the 
total,  factor  scores,  Biaerial  correlations  between  individual  items  and  the 
factor  score  were  computed  by  Flanagan's  shortcut  methoJ  (lO),  This  procedure 
was  completed  for  each  of  seven  itan  pools  corresponding  to  seven  factors  from 
study  Qi,  A second  item  pool,  which  contained  those  items  having  high  correla- 
tions with  the  factor  itself  but  rej.atively  low  correlations  with  the  other 
factors,  was  selected  for  each  factor.  Items  overlapping  two  or  more  i ■'.ctors 
were  thrown  out  altogether.  New  total  factor  scores  were  derived  from  'e 
items  selected  for  the  second  iterative  step  and  the  items  correlated  with  these 
new  sets  of  factor  scores.  The  whole  process  was  continued  until  the  items 
which  would  be  selected  for  the  next  iteration  were  the  same  ones  which  were -used 
for  the  preceding  iteration.  In  no  case  were  more  than  three  iterations  required. 

The  proces.s  briefly  described  above  resulted  in  final  item  pools  or  dimen- 
sions in  vrtiich  homogeneity  had  been  considerably  in^roved  th.rough  dropping  out 
items  with  low  correlations  with  total  dimension  score.  Furthermore,  the  degree 
of  correlation  between  item  pools  had  been  reduced  through  the  rejection  of 
items  which  correlated  highly  with  more  than  one  pool,  Tlie  end  result  of  this 
method  of  analyzing  the  que.sticnnaires  seemed  to  be  much  superior  to  the  methods 
utilized  in  studies  Ql  and  Q2  for  the  specific  purposes  of  this  project,  namely, 
questionnaire  refinement, 

04,  Factored  Dimensions  of  Organizational  Behavior,  I,  Field  Service 
Workers,  The  success  of  the  method  in  study  Q3  warranted  its  routine  use  for 
any  questionnaire  for  vvMch  significant  results  were  obtained  in  a validation 
study.  Such  an  analysis  was  thei-eror«  applied  to  the  questionnaire  response-s 
for  the  field  seirT^ice  questionnaire  used  in  study  V5»  The  iterative  analysis 
undertaken  in  study  Q3  provided  several  analyzed  dimensions  which  appeared  sub- 
stantially intact  in  the  field  service  questionnaii’e,  ITiese  dimensions  were 
used  as  a starting  point  in  the  new  iterative  analysis,  Certa.tn  new  dimensions 
were  selected  as  likely  candidates  for  new  item  pools,  relatively  independent 
of  those  established.  These  new  selections  were  tried  out  and  rejected  or  in- 
cluded as  they  did  in  fact  prove  their  unique  contribution  through  the  statistical 
analysis.  New  dimensions  '.vere  added  in  this  manner  until  there  was  no  group  of 
related  items  whose  major  variance  remained  to  be  accounted  for.  After  the 
final  iterated  factors  had  been  determined,  intercorrelation, s among  them  were 
obtained  and  a centroid  factor  analysis  carried  out.  (See  Chapter  III) 
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Q$«  Factored  Dlmenaions  of  Organizational  Behydor*  II,  Aircraft  Worker3> 
An  identiced  analysis  to  that  in  study  was  carried  out  for  the  questioxonaire 
responses  of  100  Lockheed  hourly  wrkers,  taken  from  the  cases  used  in  study  Y6, 
Many  of  the  same  dimensions  appeared  in  both  this  and  study  V5,  so  the  present 
questionnaire  study  constituted  a partial  check  on  the  stability  of  findings 
from  study  Q4.  Ttiz  general  educational  level  was  imich  higher  among  the  casts 
used  in  study  however,  a fact  \diich  perhaps  accounted  for  considerably 
higher  reliability  coefficients  for  the  dimensions  appearing  in  that  question- 
naire, It  should  be  mentioned,  perhe^s,  that  a slightly  different  method  was 
used  for  computing  the  hi  serial  correlations  in  both  studies  Qi»  and  Q5.  Flana- 
gan’s tables  (10)  were  tised  for  biserial  correlations  based  upon  the  top  and 
bottom  27  percent  of  the  cases  rather  than  a five  category  distribution,  such 
as  that  employed  in  study  Q3,  Results  from  a factor  analysis  of  these  dimen- 
sions are  given  in  Chapter  III* 

06,  Dimensions  of  Organizational  Behavior.  Certain  new  dimensions  were 
included  in  the  questionnaire  used  in  study  V5,  so  an  iterative  analysis  was 
thought  desirable  to  provide  refined  item  pools  to  cover  those  areas*  The 
methods  employed  for  this  analysis  were  the  same  as  that  used  in  study  Q5  ex- 
cept that  rc  factor  analysis  was  nscessary  because  the  dissension  intercovrela- 
tions  were  low. 


Comments  on  Ebqserimental  Procedures 


Du'ing  the  course  of  these  studies  many  modifications  in  technique  were 
introduced  as  a result  of  eaqserience.  This  section  contains  comments  on  many 
of  the  steps  whj.ch  might  be  involved  in  an  "ideal"  study  of  the  general  kind 
carried  out  by  this  research  group*  By  "ideal,"  we  do  not  mean  "perfect"  but 
merely  that  which  ovir  experience  has  suggested  would  be  workable. 

What  Organisations  to  Study,  The  original  project  planiwas  to  study  a 
collection  of  autonomous  organizations  but  preliminary  research  showed  this  to 
involve  many  practical  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  most  annoying  of  these  problems 
was  that  of  obtaining  criterion  data  which  would  be  comparable  from  organization 
to  organization.  For  this  and  other  practical  considerations,  the  original 
plan  was  revised  in  the  direction  of  finding  large  organizations  with  many  sub- 
units, Organizations  having  relatively  autonomous  subunits  would  be  considered 
as  most  desirable,  other  things  being  equal,  FurtHermore,  organizations  were 
so\ight  which  had  good  methods  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  their  subunits, 
Objective  measures  were  to  be  favored  wherever  obtainable. 

In  selecting  a large  organization  with  subunits,  the  phenomena  which  are 
subject  to  study  become  somewhat  limited.  To/ the  oxtent  that  the  parent  organi- 
zation imposes  uniformity  on  subunits,  variance  in  certain  variables  is  re- 
stricted or  eliminated.  The  variable  has  littl<j  opportunity  to  show  any  validity. 
Thus,  if  the  parent  organization  sets  up  highly  standard  procedures  and  organi- 
zation structure,  it  is  useless  to  attenqjt  to  validate  variables  in  this  axea. 
Human  relations  variables  are  less  subject  to  this  kind  of  restriction,  however, 
because  most  companies  have  not  been  as  successful  ;ln  regimenting  supervisory 
behavior.  It  wo’ild  seem,  however,  that  more  and  more  effort  is  being  made  in 
this  direction. 
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Ideally,  all  subunits  would  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  under  the  same 
general  conditions.  Practically,  such  a situation  is  seldom  found.  Sometimes 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  subunits  doing  the  sar/\e  kind  of  work  and  in  other 
cases  variations  in  conditions  exist  under  which  the  subunits  work,  A forest, 
for  example,  may  bo  located  in  an  area  where  fires  occur  frequently  because  of 
weather  conditions.  Another  may  be  located  where  personnel  dislike  the  living 
conditions.  No  two  situations  are  exactly  the  same  but  in  every  case,  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  control  for  extraneous  variables  •^^ioh  would  unfairly 
favor  certain  subunits  over  others.  Sometimes  this  can  be  done  only  through  a 
clinical  judgment  by  raters  presumed  to  be  qualified.  In  other  cases,  engineered 
time  standards,  careiuily  adjusted  for  relevant  variables,  can  be  obtained. 

In  deciding  what  organizations  to  study,  the  quality  of  available  criterion 
iriformation  is  certainly  of  prime  importance.  The  problems  in  this  area  are  too 
well  known  to  be  discussed  here,  but  it  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  organ- 
izations with  objective  criterion  data  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  Rating 
data  can  be  obtained  in  such  organizations,  too,  but  the  absence  of  good  objec- 
tive measures  of  effectiveness  leaves  the  investigation  at  the  mercy  of  rating 
reliability  and  validity.  These  are  not  always  very  high,  \mfortunately.  Ob- 
jective data  often  have  their  problems,  particularly  in  the  area  of  validity,  but 
such  difficulties  can  sometimes  be  met  by  making  allowances  for  extenuating 
cir  cximstanc  es , 

Critic^  Incident  Analysis.  Wiien  a modified  Flanagan  critical  incident 
analysis  (9)  was  undertaken  prior  to  the  study  of  district  rauigers  (5),  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  valuable  leads  appeared  vAiich  otherwise  wovild  have  been 
neglected.  The  first  forest  study  questionnaires  did  not  include  many  of  the 
variables  which  were  later  shown  to  be  significant  in  the  district  ranger  study, 
For  those  not  familiar  with  Flanagan’s  procedure,  the  steps  involved  as  applied 
to  this  purpose  were  roughly  as  follows;  First,  members  of  various  levels  of 
the  organization  to  be  studied  were  contacted,  in  person,  if  possible,  and  asked 
to  .'ecall  instances  in  which  someone  did  an  especially  good  or  an  especially 
bad  Job,  The  emphasis  was  on  accurate  and  specific  accounts  of  the  incident. 
After  a large  number  of  such  incidents  was  obtained,  a content  analysis  was 
performed.  This  amounted  to  a classification  of  the  incidents  into  broad 
groups  and  a further  breakdown  into  subheadings.  This  procedure  provided  such 
a valv;abl  e source  of  ideas  for  questionnaire  dimensions  that  it  is  to  be  highly 
recommended. 

Questionnaire  Development  and  Refinement.  Previous  research,  critical 
incident  data,  and  other  sources  can  be  utilized  £oi-  the  purpose  of  determining 
ivliat  are  the  best  variables  to  investigate  in  the  particular  case  at  hand.  The 
present  project  has  from  the  beginning  favored  items  of  the  objective  type.  As 
developed  in  our  studies,  groups  of  homogeneous  items,  or  dimensions,  have  been 
utilised  to  measure  each  variable  hypothesized  to  have  some  relation  to  criterion 
measures  of  effectiveness.  This  is  approached  by  attempting  to  construct  several 
items  v^iich  all  measure  the  same  variable  although  with  different  emphases  in 
Lheir  wording. 

Success  in  item  writing  is  rarely  complete,  so  each  dimension  developed 
should  contain  a sufficient  number  of  items  to  allow  for  some  attrition  in  the 
questionnaire  refinement  process.  The  procedures  found  to  be  the  most  successful 
in  this  respect  for  our  purposes  were  finally  decided  upon  rather  late  in  the 
project.  Basically,  the  favored  procedure  involves  a special  item  analysis  by 
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means  of  a modified  Wheiry-Gaylord  iterative  technique  (17)«  Certain  modifica- 
tions of  this  procedure  have  been “employed,  the  basic  steps  having  already  been 
described  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter.  This  procedure,  as  employed 
here,  generally  leaves  the  dimensions  vdth  a small  number  of  relatively  homo- 
geneous items  and  with  mirdmura  correlations  among  the  dimensions.  This  latter 
state  is  acliieved  primarily  through  elimination  of  items  which  show  high  over- 
lapping variances  with  more  than  one  dimension  or  item  pool.  Despite  these 
steps,  however,  substantial  correlations  between  the  pui'ified  dimensions  will 
often  remain.  The  original  Wherry-Gaylord  technique  suggests  that  the  dimension 
may  be  rotated  to  orthogonal  positions,  btit  we  have  preferred  to  keep  the 
purified  dimensions  irtact  so  that  the  items  making  up  a particular  dimension 
will  have  logical  as  well  as  statistical  unity. 

The  fact  that  the  dimensions  remain  correlated  after  this  process  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  considered  a defect.  In  actuality,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  s\ipoose  that  inportant  supervisory  and  group  behavior  traits  will 
necessarily  be  uncorrelated.  Many  desirable  personality  traits  go  together  and 
the  onrrelations  between  dimensions  will  reflect  this.  The  actual  correlations 
foiind  among  dimensions  vd.ll  shift  from  one  sample  to  another,  depending,  among 
other  things,  upon  tho  reliability  of  questionnaire  responses.  This  can  .and 
does  vary  markedly  from  one  sample  to  another. 

For  purposes  of  further  determining  the  factorial  composition  of  dimensions 
with  substantial  intercorrelations,  a supplementary  centroid  factor  analysis 
(16)  can  be  undertaken.  This  will  help  to  reveal  the  essential  structure 
underlying  the  purified  dimensions  and  can  be  introduced  at  a point  where  the 
labor  has  been  reduced  by  the  prior  elimination  of  items  and  dimensions  showing 
too  much  overlap.  As  used  here,  the  iterative  procedure,  then,  can  be  viewed 
essentially  as  an  item  analysis  device  or  means  of  purifying  and  improving  the 
questionnaire  dimensions.  If  further  information  is  desired  concerning  the 
underlying  structure,  a standard  factor  analysis  can  be  profitably  employed. 

Although  it  has  not  been  done  systematically  in  cur  studies  to  date,  a 
desirable  step  vrould  be  to  perform  the  special  questionnaire  refining  iterative 
analysis  on  a pretest  cample.  The  questionnaires  could  b«  revised  on  the  basis 
of  this  work  so  that  the  final  forms  for  the  validation  study  would  contain  only 
those  itons  vhich  vrithstood  the  test  of  the  prior  statistical  analysis.  In 
this  w'ajy',  final  validation  statistics  would  apply  directly  to  the  refined  dimen- 
sions, Our  own  studies  have  often  merely  used  the  iterative  study  results  to 
refine  the  questionnaires  for  use  in  subsequent  investigations*  Wh®r'=*  the 
number  of  respondents  is  large,  a sample  of  100  cases  may  be  taken  for  the 
iterative  analysis  prior  to  validity  analysis  with  the  improved  dimensions  on 
the  remaining  cases. 

Method  of  Analysis.  Statistical  procedures  utilized  in  analysis  of  the 
data  have  remained  fairly  constant  and  satisfactory  throughout  the  study  series. 
Dimensions  have  customarily  been  scored  in  such  a way  as  to  obtain  one  average 
score  on  each  dimension  for  each  individual-  ''  subunit  studied,  Split 
half  scores  are  derived  so  that  dimension  reliabilities  can  be  estimated.  The 
total  scores  are  then  correlated  with  the  criterion  scores  of  oi'gaiiizational 
effectiveness  by  means  of  the  epailon^  technique  (15).  Conservative  corrections 
for  rectangular  distributions  in  the  criterion  variable  have  been  applied  prior 
to  testing  epsilon^  coefficients  for  statistical  significance. 
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In  all  cases,  regressions  of  dimension  scores  on  criterion  variables  have 
been  employed.  Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  this  choice  has  been  that 
criterdc"  data  in  many  cases  are  obtainable  only  in  a limited  number  of 
categories.  With  the  regression  of  dimension  scores,  obtainable  readiD.y  in 
many  categories,  on  criterion  scores,  no  particular  difficulty  is  encovintered 
in  coEoputing  epsilon  coefficients.  The  reverse  regression  v.'culd  present  prob- 
lems in  this  respect.  If  we  were  interested  in  making  predictions  of  organiza- 
tional effectiveness  from  dimension  scores,  this  would  be  the  wrong  regression 
to  employ.  This  does  not  constitute  a serious  problem,  of  course,  unless 
curvilinear  regressions  are  obtained.  If  the  regression  of  dimension  on 
criterion  scores  is  curved,  prediction  in  the  other  direction  would  be  greatly 
hampered  aiyway,  so  no  particular  advantage  would  be  gained  by  having  epsilon 
for  the  reverse  regression.  The  regression  convention  employed  is  entirely 
adequate  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  relationships  which  may  exist  in  the 
domain  studies,  our  main  purpose  in  this  work.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  use  of  epsilon^,  as  a research  technique  has  made  possible  the  discovery 
of  significant  relationships  which  would  have  been  overlooked  had  a linear  type 
of  analysis  been  employed.  This  comment  is  particularly  pertinent  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  investigations  relating  items  and  item  groups  to  criteria 
are  carried  out  in  such  a way  that  curvilinear  results  cannot  possibly  appear, 
e.g,,  as  in  the  case  where  two  groups,  "high"  and  "low”  are  used* 


CHAPTER  II 


Dimensiona  of  Organizational  Behavior 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  provide  a technical  summary  of  the 
most  meaningful  findings  from  the  research  conducted  under  this  contract.  The 
first  part  of  the  chapter  vdll  be  concerned  with  the  standards  viiich  were 
applied  in  determining  what  should  be  reported  as  a mean^pgful  finding,  Tlie 
actual  findings  will  be  presented  separately  for  each  dimension,  bringing  tO' 
gather  data  from  different  studies  v^ich  bear  upon  the  validity  of  that  dimen- 
sion in  relation  to  criteria  of  organizational  effectiveness.  The  dimensions 
have  been  grouped  into  three  maior  kinds:  (a)  supervisor  self  evaluations, 

(b)  situational  ewaluations,  aud  (c)  supervisor  evaluations  by  subordinates* 

A separate  section  will  devoted  to  the  results  for  each  of  these  groups  of 
dimensions. 

Most  of  the  dimensions  presented  will  have  emerged  from  one  or  more  of  the 
iterative  analyses  of  questionnaire  data  described  in  studies  03  through  Q6  in 
Chapter  I,  In  each  case  the  actual  items  used  to  measure  the  dimension  in  the 
later  validation  studies  will  be  given  rather  thsin  just  those  items  which 
survived  an  iterative  analysis.  Following  the  presentation  of  the  it  ms  used 
to  measure  the  dimension,  a table  will  be  given  which  summarizes  the  validity 
evidence  from  all  those  studies  which  met  certain  significance  standards  des- 
cribed below.  No  extended  discussion  will  be  given  with  each  dimension,  al- 
though comments  will  be  made  viiere  the  results  need  some  qualifying  statement* 
Interpretations  of  the  results  will  be  reserved  for  Chapter  IV, 

Table  1 lists  all  the  questionnaire  validation  attempts  which  have  been 
ms.de  on  the  project.  The  first  two  symbols  in  the  study  designation  in  column 
one  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  Chapter  I where  information  was  given  about 
the  general  research  procedures.  An  auditional  lo*<er  case  letter  has  been 
added  to  the  study  designation  symbol  in  Table  1 to  identify  the  particular 
qiieeticnnaire  study.  Most  of  the  research  efforts  reported  as  one  study  in- 
volved the  use  of  several  questionnaires  with  a single  ciitei'inn  or  several 
criteria  with  a single  questionnai-^e^  Questionnaire  validation  attempts  which 
were  described  in  the  came  report  ar«  grouped  together  in  Table  1,  Explanations 
of  the  column  headings  are  given  in  the  footnote. 

As  might  be  expected  in  research  of  this  kind,  results  from  different 
questionnaire  studies  have  not  always  been  equally  significant,  A procedure 
was  needed  to  select  those  studies  which  achieved  a sufficiently  high  level  of 
statistical  significance  to  merit  serious  consideration.  In  the  two  columns 
of  Table  1 headed  by  one  and  two  stars  (*),.  respectively,  are  given  the  numbers 
of  dimensions  sigrilficant  at  the  five  and  one  per  cent  levels  of  significance. 
The  number  of  dimensions  analyzed  is  given  in  the  next  coliimn.  In  attempting 
to  obtain  a .single  index  of  the  level  of  significance  for  the  questionnaire 
study,  a weight  of  "1"  was  given  to  each  dimension  significant  at  the  five  per 
cent  level  and  a weight  of  "2"  to  each  dimension  significant  at  the  one  per  cent 
levels.  For  each  questionnaire  study  the  sum  of  these  weights  was  divided  by 
the  number  of  dimension.s  analyzed  to  yield  the  "index"  values  listed  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  1,  An  index  value  of  exactly  ,05  would  indicate  a de= 
giee  of  significance  equival.ent  to  chance  expectancy,  e.g.,  one  significant 
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Tab! ft  1 


Questionnaire  Study  Data 


2 


Study 

Respondents 

Cases 

Units 

Criterion 

h:- 

4H!- 

Index 

Via 

forest  supervisors 

18 

18-3 

rating 

3 

0 

16 

.19 

Vlb 

top  line  staff 

34 

18-3 

rating 

3 

3 

22 

.41 

Vic 

technical  staff 

33 

18-3 

rating 

3 

0 

20 

.15 

V]d 

district  rangers 

46 

18-3 

rating 

1 

1 

21 

.14 

Vie 

district  rangers 

39 

18-3 

rating 

0 

0 

21 

.00 

Vlf 

field  service 

79 

18-3 

rating 

1 

0 

18 

.06 

Vlg 

field  service 

77 

13-3 

rating 

0 

0 

23 

.00 

Vlh 

clerical  workers 

51 

18-3 

rating 

0 

0 

20 

.00 

V2a 

office  managers 

30 

30-4 

rating 

0 

0 

16 

.00 

V2b 

assistant  managers 

35 

30-4 

rating 

2 

1 

19 

.21 

V2c 

insurance  workers 

30 

30-4 

rating 

3 

0 

16 

.19 

V2d 

''l  acement  workers 

33 

30-4 

rating 

1 

0 

16 

.06 

V3 

skilled  tradesmen 

1022 

33-3 

composite 

4 

2 

13 

.62 

V4a 

supervisors 

68 

24-3 

composite 

0 

0 

10 

.00 

V4b 

helpers 

163 

26-3 

composite 

1 

0 

8 

.12 

V5a 

district  rangers 

63 

69-4 

rating 

1 

0 

21 

.05 

V5b 

field  service 

93 

69-4 

rating 

1 

10 

20 

1.05 

V6a 

aircraft  workers 

213 

29-4 

work-rev/ork 

1 

7 

19 

.79 

V6b 

aircraft  workers 

205 

23-4 

acceptance 

1 

1 

19 

.16 

V6c 

aircraft  workers 

197 

27-4 

production 

4 

2 

19 

.42 

V6d 

aircraft  workers 

213 

29-4 

rating 

0 

0 

19 

.00 

V7a 

supervisors 

244 

29-4 

work-rework 

1 

1 

24 

.12 

V7b 

supervisors 

235 

23-4 

acceptance 

3 

0 

24 

.12 

V7l> 

supervisors 

227 

27-4 

px-oduction 

C 

J 

1 

J. 

24 

V7d 

supervisors 

2/+4 

29-4 

rating 

1 

3 

24 

.29 

V8a 

aircraft  foremen 

29 

29-4 

work-rework 

1 

0 

21 

.05 

V8b 

aircraft  foremen 

28 

28-4 

acceptance 

1 

0 

21 

.05 

V3c 

aircraft  foremen 

27 

27-4 

pioduction 

5 

1 

21 

.33 

V8d 

aircraft  foremen 

29 

29-4 

rating 

1 

0 

21 

.05 

2 All 

studies  designated  by  the 

same  two  beginning  symbols, 

e.g, 

VI, 

V5,  etc, 

have  been  reported  together.  The  letter  indicates  a substudy  in  that  report 
for  vAiich  the  respondents  are  designated  in  the  second  column.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  substudy  is  given  under  ’’Cases,"  Under  the  column  headed  by 
"Units"  appear  two  numbers  separated  by  a dash.  The  first  number  gives  the 
number  of  categories  into  wiiich  these  units  were  divided  for  statistical 
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Table  2 


Ranked  Questionnaire  Studies 


3 


S tudy 

Respondents 

Criterion 

Index 

€o5 

iol 

V5b 

field  service 

rating 

1.05 

.23 

.30 

V6a 

aircraft  workers 

work-rework 

.79 

.42 

.53 

V3 

skilled  tradesmen 

composite 

.62 

.35 

,46 

V6c 

aircraft  workers 

production 

.42 

.44 

.55 

Vlb 

top  line  staff 

rating 

.41 

t n 

.62 

V8c 

aircraft  foremen 

production 

.33 

thU 

.55 

v7c 

aircraft  supervisors 

porductlon 

.2V 

.44 

.55 

V7d 

aircraft  supervisors 

rating 

.29 

.38 

.49 

V2b 

assistant  managers 

rating 

.21 

.41 

.52 

Via 

forest  sipervisors 

rating 

.19 

.49 

.62 

V2c 

insurance  workers 

rating 

,19 

.41 

.52 

^ The 

column  headings  are  the 

same  as  in  Table  1 

except  for 

the  last 

two 

colvunr.sj  which  give  the  values  of  epsilon^,  required  for  significance  at  the 
five  and  one  per  cent  levels  of  significance,  respectively. 

With  regard  to  the  Department  of  Employment  Studies  ('/2a,  b,  c,  and  d)  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  erroneously  high  significance  levels  were  applied 
in  the  published  report  (4)  resulting  in  a paucity  of  significant  findings. 

The  values  given  here  are  correct, 

^ (Continued) 

analysis.  The  criterion  used  is  given  in  the  next  column.  Under  the 
columns  headed  by  one  and  two  stars  (■’^)  respectively  are  given  the  nvunber 
of  dimensions  significant  at  the  five  aiid  one  per  cent  levels  of  significance, 
respectively.  The  next  to  last  column  gives  the  number  of  dimensions 
analyzed,  and  the  last  column  provides  a single  index  of  study  significancs 
described  in  the  text. 
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dimension  out  of  20  analyzed.  The  total  distribution  of  these  index  values 
reveals  a range  from  ,00  to  1,05,  Eleven  studies  had  index  values  in  excess 
of  ,19  vihile  the  remainder  of  the  studies  ran  ,16  or  less. 

If  serious  consideration  is  to  be  given  the  results  of  a study  which  pur- 
ports to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a relationship,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  be  relatively  certain  that  the  results  as  a whole  exceed  the  chance  level  of 
significance.  For  this  reason,  tho  decision  was  reached  to  select  from  the  29 
questionnaire  studies  only  those  in  which  there  is  relatively  little  doubt  that 
the  results  exceed  chance  expectancy.  In  summarizing  the  research  for  this 
project,  therefore,  we  will  show  the  findings  only  from  the  eleven  questionnaire 
studies  vAiich  reached  the  index  value  of  ,19  or  above.  These  studies  are  listed 
in  Table  2,  Thus,  when  data  are  given  which  purport  to  bear  on  the  validity  of 
a particular  dimension  of  organizational  effectiveness,  they  will  be  based  on 
all  available  evidence  from  the  eleven  studies  listed  in  Table  2»  Tlie  findings 
from  the  remaining  studies  will  not  be  presented,  since  their  validity  is  open 
to  question  because  of  the  general  paucity  of  significant  results  obtained. 
Reports  of  these  studies  are  available,  however,  and  may  be  consulted  by  the 
reader,  (See  Chapter  I for  references) 


Supervisory  Self  Evaluation  Dimensions 


The  dimensions  which  have  been  developed  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
kinds:  (a)  those  :-<hich  ask  a supervisor  to  make  some  evaluation  about  himself 

and  his  attitudes,  (b)  those  which  ask  a respondent,  supervisory  or  other,  to 
evaluate  certain  aspects  of  the  total  job  setting  and  his  relation  to  it,  and 
(c)  those  which  ask  a respondent  to  evaluate  his  supervisor.  The  dimensions  to 
be  presented  in  this  section  belong  to  the  first  of  these  categories. 

For  each  dimension  presented,  the  actual  items  used  will  be  given.  In 
those  cases  vhere  the  items  used  differed  from  one  study  to  the  next,  full 
information  will  be  given  on  the  items  used  for  the  recent  studies.  If  the 
early  itenris  differed  seriously  in  kind,  comment  to  this  effect  ".'dll  be  made. 

Most  of  the  dimensions  presented  emerged  from  one  or  more  of  the  iterative 
studies  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  dimension  internal  consistency 
and  independence.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
these  slyudies  in  Chapter  I (See  studies  Q3,  et  seq,)  not  all  of  the  items 
originally  making  up  a dimension  actually  survived  an  iterative  analysis.  Many 
were  discarded  as  being  too  highly  correlated  vdth  dimensions  other  than  the 
one  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  belong  or  because  they  failed  to  correlate 
highly  enou^  with  the  dimension  in  wjiich  they  were  originally  included.  If  a 
dimension  in  question  did  emerge  as  a relatively  independent  dimension  from  one 
of  the  various  iterative  studies,  biserial  correlations  will  appear  in  paren- 
theses follov/ing  at  least  some  of  the  items  given.  If  no  correlation  coefficient 
follovfs  r.oy  item  for  the  dimension,  the  items  determining  it  failed  to  be 
sufficiently  independent  of  the  other  dimensions  to  emerge  from  the  iterative 
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This  index  is  admittedly  arbitrary.  No  exaot  criterion  could  be  stated  ‘with- 
out taking  into  account  the  interco'rrelations  of  dimensions. 


analysis.  Some  items  within  an  iterated  dimension  vd.ll  not  have  correlations 
with  total  dimension  score  pivenj  these  items  appeared  with  the  dimension  as 
originally  presented  but  did  not  survive  any  iterative  analysis  in  which  they 
were  included.  The  validity  evidence  shown  is  based  on  the  dimension  vdth  a.11 
j.tems  included,  rather  than  vdth  just  the  iterated  items,  Tne  interccrrelations 
and  factor  analysis  of  dimensions  appearing  in  Chapter  however,  vdll  be 

based  on  dimensions  composed  only  of  the  iterated  items. 

The  item-total  biserial  correlations  are  based  on  total  dimension  scores, 
which  include  the  item  score,  hence  there  is  so.me  spurious  covariance  due  to 
overlapping  error  variance.  For  this  reason,  the  correlations  vdll  usually  bs 
somevihat  too  high.  It  wcu]  d be.  iiipractical  to  extract  this  spurious  covariance 
except  by  leaving  the  item  out  of  the  composite,  either  actually  or  by  statisti- 
cal correction.  This  process  is  not  considered  desirable  since  it  would  remove 
the  overlapping  true  variance  as  well  as  the  error  variance,  thereby  giving  the 
ccr»'elation  vdth  a composite  made  up  of  the  remaining  items.  Since  there  are 
so  few  items  in  each  composite,  the  dimension  would  be  apt  to  change  considerably 
through  omission  of  an  item;  therefore,  the  correlations  are  presented  vdthout 
correction- 


Adequate  Authority 

You  feel  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  make  some  decisions  that  are  now  being 

made  at  a higher  level:  1,  definitely  2,  probably  3.  possibly  /+,  prob- 

ably not  5.  definitej.y  not  (,5o) 

You  must  get  approval  for  certain  decisions  vdiich  you  need  to  be  able  to  make 
alone:  1.  probably  not  2,  possibly  3,  probably  4,  definitely  5,  very 

definitely  (.79) 

You  have  enough  authority  to  handle  emergency  situations  adequately:  1,  pro- 

bably not  2.  possibly  3.  probably  4,  definitely  5.  very  definitely  (.87) 

Do  you  have  enough  authority  to  handle  the  problems  that  come  up  in  your  group? 

1.  probably  not  2.  possiblj'"  3,  probably  4,  definitely  5,  very  definitely 

(.«5) 


Table  3 


Study 

«1 

«2 

M3 

“4 

M 

s 

"11 

Via 

4.0 

4.5 

3.5 

*00 

3 

4.0 

1.69 

.00 

Vlb 

12,2 

12.5 

11.8 

- 

.00 

6 

12.2 

2.15 

.62 

V2b 

9.7 

9.2 

7.3 

7.7 

.38 

5 

8.5 

2.20 

.27 

V7c 

14.2 

14.5 

13.2 

12.8 

1. 

— r 

13.7 

1,43 

.79 

V7d 

U.6 

13.6 

12,7 

- 

.49^^:- 

4 

13.6 

1.47 

.79 

V8c 

•»  O 

Q 

Xw  • ^ 

12,7 

13*0 

.48^' 

4 

14.6 

3.32 

,74 

Significant  at  the  ,05  level 
Significant  at  the  ,01  level 
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Under-  the  column  headed  by  "Study”  in  Table  3 PTid  subsequent  tables  in  this 
chapter  is  given  tiie  questionnaire  study  code  noniber  taken  from  Table  1,  The 
values  under  columns  headed  by  M.  . M . M , and  M.  give  the  mean  dimension  scores 
for  ranked  criterion  groups  in  tAat  particular  study.  Usually  there  will  be  four 
criterion  groups,  "high,"  "medium  hjgh, " "medium  low,"  and  "low,"  but  sometimes 
only  "high,"  "medium,"  and  "low,"  groups  are  used.  The  corrected  epsilon  co- 
efficients <'ind  number  of  items  in  the  ccnposite  appear  in  the  next  two  columns. 
The  overall  means,  standard  deviations,  and  internal  consistency  estimates  of 
reliability  for  the  dimension  scores  appear  in  the  last  three  columns.  To 
conserve  space,  titles  have  been  omitted  from  these  tables.  No  further  explana- 
tion of  the  table  sjnnbols  will  be  given  in  the  remaining  tables  of  this  kind. 

The  dimension  was  called  "Good  Authvority  Status"  in  the  first  three  studies. 
Items,  in  the  first  study  were  only  three  in  number  and  two  of  these  offered  the 
respondent  less  than  four  choices  to  record  his  opinion. 

Adherence  to  Regulation  Work  Patterns 

It  has  been  necessary  to  disregard  a regulation  in  order  to  get  tools  or  mater- 
ial ials  needed  for  a job:  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4»  al- 

most nfevers  5,  never  (,92) 

•It  has  been  necessary  to  short-circuit  official  channels  in  order  to  get  a job 
done:  1.  frequently  2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4,  almost  never  5, 

never  (,92) 

Customary  work  methods  are  disregarded  in  rush  jobs:  1,  frequently  2,  occasion- 

ally 3,  rarely  4,  almost  never  5,  never. 

Some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  regarding  work  procedures  are  broken  by  almost 
eveiyone:  1,  frequently  2.  occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  almost  never  5, 

never. 


Table  4 


Study 

M 

^*1 

“3 

”4 

M 

s 

r 

11 

V7c 

11.7 

10.6 

10.8 

9.4 

.41 

4 

10,7 

1.41 

.56 

V?d 

11.1 

10,7 

10.0 

— 

.22 

4 

10.6 

1.36 

.56 

V8c 

10.4 

11.6 

9.1 

lUIb 

.20 

4 

10.4 

2.66 

.61 

Attitude  Toward  Paper  V/ork 


Paper  work  reqiaired  of  you  interferes  with  other  work  that  i .s  really  more 

Important:  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3®  rarely  4*  almost  never  5» 

never  (,6aj 

Routine  record  keeping  and  report  WTiting  is  a burden  to  you;  1,  almost  alw'aj'^ 

2,  usuiilly  3,  occasionally  4,  rarely  5,  almost  never  (,92) 

How  many  of  the  reports  and  records  you  are  required  to  keep  are  really  necessary? 

Ic  few  2,  some  3,  most  4,  almost  all  all  (,88) 

How  much  time  is  spent  keeping  records  and  iting  reports  which  do  not  really 


lo 


aeconplish  anything  useful?  1,  a great  deal  2,  quite  a bit  3,  some 
4«  not  much  5*  none  (,8S) 


Table  5 


Study 

^0 

# 

M 

8 

’^il 

V7c 

15.2 

13.8 

13.3 

12.7 

.34 

4 

13.7 

1.78 

.87 

V7d 

14.5 

13.0 

13.0 

— 

.27 

4 

13.5 

1.92 

.87 

V8c 

12.8 

16.2 

11.6 

12.2 

.55^«^ 

4 

13.3 

3.23 

.85 

The  slight  curvilinear  trend  noted  in  study  V8c  can  probably  be  ignored 
for  the  time  being  because  the  other  two  studies  show  a relatively  linear  trend* 

Avoidance  of  lAi pleasantness 


When  you  see  a subordinate  do  something  wrojig  you  hate  to  correct  him:  1.  rarely 

2,  occasionally  3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5*  always  (.72) 

You  find  it  unpleasent  to  tell  an  employee  he  has  done  a job  poorly:  1*  almost 
never  2,  rarely  3,  occasionally  4*  usually  5*  almost  always  (.37) 

You  ignore  employee's  mistakes  to  avoid  unpleasantness:  1,  almost  never  2, 

rarely  3«  occasionally  4.  usually  5.  almost  always  (.43) 

You  find  it  difficult  to  tell  an  employee  to  his  face  that  he  is  incompetent 
(assuming  he  is):  1.  definitely  not  2.  probably  not  3*  possibly  4, 

probably  5.  definitely  (.87) 


Table  6 


Study 

“2 

M 

3 

\ 

# 

M 

s 

r 

11 

V7c 

6.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.4 

.00 

n 

mm 

1.14 

.35 

V7d 

7,6 

6.8 

7.5 

— 

.12 

1.15 

.35 

VSc 

11.2 

9.8 

10.4 

9.6 

.26 

H 

1.38 

.11 

These  items , all  of  which  emerged  irom  the  iterative  arialysis^  ai  s the  same 
ones  viiich  were  used  for  the  dimension  in  the  three  validation  studies  listed, 
with  one  exception.  Itirough  a typographical  error,  the  words  "hate  to"  were 
omitted  from  the  first  item  in  study  V8c.  This  error  might  have  accouiited  for 
the  small  positive  correlation  in  that  study. 


Backing  Up  Decisions 

You  feel  confident  of  the  superintoindent ' s support  when  you  make  a decision: 


I 
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1.  rarely  2,  occasionally  3.  usually  almost  always  5.  always. 

It  vould  be  easy  for  a subordinate  to  get  one  of  your  decisions  reversed  by 

going  over  your  head;  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3«  rarely  4,  almost 
never  5.  never. 

There  have  been  situations  in  wliieh  yt»ur  actions  were  not  backed  tj?)  by  your 

superiors:  1.  frequently  2.  occasionally  3»  rarely  u.  alraost  never  5. 

never^ 

Important  decisions  you  make  within  the  limits  of  your  authority  are  backed  up  by 
your  superiors:  1,  rarely  2.  occasionally  3»  usually  4.  almost  always 
5.  always. 


Table  7 


Study 

M 

3 

f 

c 

§ 

M s 

V8c 

16.4 

17.9 

15.6 

13.6 

.44^^ 

4 

16.1  2.80  • ,68 

This  particular  dimension  appeared  only  in  the  Lockheed  study  of  aircraft 
foremen.  An  iterative  analysis  was  not  performed  for  the  Lockheed  foreman  data. 
There  does  seem  to  be  considerable  similarity,  however,  between  this  dimension 
and  the  dimension  Adequate  Authority,  vAiich  was  also  significant  in  study  V3c» 

Confidence  in  the  Company 

In  comoarison  with  the  aircraft  produced  by  other  companies,  the  quality  of  those 
produced  at  Lockheed  is:  1,  below  av^erage  2.  average  3.  above  average 

4*  excellent  5.  outstanding  (,69) 

In  comparison  with  other  aircraft  companies,  production  efficiency  at  Lockheed  is: 
1-  below  average  2,  aveiage  3.  above  average  4.  excellent  5.  outstanding 
(.84) 

How  much  confidence  do  you  have  in  the  capacities  and  abilities  of  people  at 

hi^er  levels  of  supervision  at  Lockheed:  1,  very  little  2,  not  mUCli  3» 

some  4.  quite  a bit  5,  a great  deal  (,78) 

In  comparison  vath  other  aircraft  coii?janies,  how  is  Lockheed  as  ^ place  to  work? 

1,  below  average  2,  average  3»  above  average  4.  excellent  5.  outstanding 
(.91) 

Table  8 


V7c 

V7d 

V8c 


16*2  15.5 

16.0  14.6 

16.6  1<;.2 


15.2  1.19 

15.2  1,24 

15.3  2.22 


73 

73 

79 


Democratic  Orientation 

You  like  to  think  of  yourself  as  ths  "coordinator"  of  your  group  rather  than  the 
"boss":  1,  definitely  not  2.  probably  not  3.  possibly  4*  probably  5» 

definitely  (.72) 

Your  subordinates  should  have  more  of  a voice  in  running  the  department  than 

they  do  now:  1«  definitely  not  2*  probably  not  3»  possibly  4«  probably 

5t  definitely  (.53) 

If  you  and  a subordinate  disagree  on  how  something  should  be  done,  you  will  do  it 
his  way  rather  than  insist  on  what  you  think  is  correct:  1.  almost  never 

2,  rarely  3.  occasionally  4.  usually  5»  almost  always  (.56) 

A supervisor  should  ask  for  his  more  experienced  employee's  advice  before  making 
a decision;  1,  never  2,  rarely  3.  occasionally  4*  usually  5.  almost 
. always  ( , 53) 

How  many  of  the  supervisors  you  have  known  seem  to  be  "wishy-washy"  in  the  way 
they  handle  their  subordinates?  1.  a good  percentage  2,  several  3.  a few 
4.  1 or  2 5.  none. 

Would  anyone  ever  accuse  you  of  allowing  your  subordinates  too  much  influence  in 
running  your  department?  1.  definitely  not  2,  probably  not  3.  possibly 
4*  probably  5.  definitely. 


Table 


Study 

If 

M 

s 

^11 

V7c 

15.0 

16.4 

15.8 

16.2 

,00 

6 

15.9 

1.41 

.16 

V7d 

16.2 

15.S 

15.7 

.00 

6 

15.9 

1.36 

.16 

V8c 

16.0 

16.0 

-- 15.6 

17.0 

.00 

—6 

16.0 

2.13 

.41 

There  is  no  apparent  evidence  of  validity  for  this  dimension,  although  it 
definitely  appears  to  represent  a distinct  aspect  of  organisational  behavior. 
The  dimension  may  eventually  prove  to  be  important  in  relation  to  some  other 
kind  of  criterion,  ' ' 


Human  Relations  vs  Production  Centered 


Getting  out  the  work  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  your  job:  i,  definitely 

2,  probably  3,  maybe  4,  probably  not  5,  not  at  all  (,52) 

The  current  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  "human  relations"  to  production  is 
exaggerated:  1,  very  definitely  2,  definitely  3,  possibly  4,  probably 

not  5,  definitely  not  (.56) 

What  proportion  of  your  time  is  spent  in  consulting  and  counseling  subordinates? 

1.  very  little  2.  a little  3.  some  4.  qi:lts  a bit  5,  a great  deal  (.49) 
Keeping  up  the  morale  in  your  unit  is  your  most  in;nortant  job:  1.  definitely 

not  2,  probably  not  3.  possibly  4,  probably  5.  definitely  (,62) 
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Table  10 


Study 

M 

2 

Jl 

rr 

M 

s 

^11 

V7c 

13.6 

13.7' 

13.5 

12,6 

,00 

4 

13.4 

1,26 

.18 

V7d 

13.8 

13.1 

13.0 

- 

• 

H 

M 

4 

13.3 

1.26 

.18 

V8c 

13.4 

13.9 

13.6 

,00 

4 

13.9 

1.87 

.03 

No 

evidence 

for  the  validity  of  this  dimension  Is  present  here,  but 

1.  ,'ther 

refinement  of  the  dimension  might  produce  desirable  results.  As  it  is  now,  the 
dimension  is  low  on  internal  consistency. 

Lack  of  Job  Security  Consciousness 


In  selecting  personnel  for  better  how  much  weight  should  be  given  seniority? 

1.  a great  deal  2,  quite  a bit  3.  some  4.  very  .little  5.  none, 

Vihen  an  emiiLoyee  is  definitely  inefficient  he  should  be  dismissed:  1,  rarely 

2,  occasionally  3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5.  always. 

Do  you  think  that  permanent  employees  should  be  periodically  evaluated  on  some 
scale  of  merit  which  really  differentiates  among  them?  1.  definitely  not 
2,  probably  not  3.  possibly  4#  probably  5*  definitely. 

Would  you  take  a job  with  better  opportunity  but  less  security?  1.  definitely 
not  2,  probably  not  3.  possibly  h»  probably  5.  definitely. 


Table  11 


jtudy 


vac 


9.8 


M. 


10.6  8.0 


M 


9.2 


2,08 


11 


.15 


This  dimension  oal.y  in  the  Lockheed  foremen  qiie stionnaire , ITie 

dimension  as  ori^ifw^y  ^ged  vra.s  scored  in  the  reverse  direction  but  the  cri+sr- 
ion  group  been  reversed  here  so  that  a positive  score  on  the  dimension 

is  presujjii*  indicative  of  effective  organisation. 


Non-Hypercritical  Attitude  To^vard  Subordinates 


Your  employees  need  to  be  supervised  to  get  good  work  out  of  them:  1,  usually 

2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4-  almost  never  5.  never  (.59) 

About  what  percentage  of  the  employees  in  your  department  could  do  much  better 
work?  1.  e0%  or  mere  2,  60^  3.  h0%  4.  20^  5.  0%  (.88) 

Your  employees  can  be  trusted  to  keep  working  whether  you  are  there  or  not: 

1,  rarely  2.  occasionally  3.  usually  4.  a].most  always  5.  always  ( ,62)  . 
About  vi»at  percentage  of  your  employees  would  you  replace  if  you  could?  1, 
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or  more  2,  60?  3.  kC>%  U.  k (yt  ( 

About  what  pp’-ncntag©  of  your  ercplo-  ^ a ^ 

- iOlg  4*  2C%  5.  c?.  (.62)  incompetent? 

Hr-.; 


3.  Ii0%  4.  2Cfo  5«  0;^:  (.62)  . ' ^ ' 

•'•;  m.Tiiy  of  your  employoGO  renJ  '.  , . . 

moot  4«  alnvo.st  all 


do  a good  job? 


1,  Q0%  or  more  2,  60% 
1.  a few  2o  some  3* 


Table  12 


Study 

"3 

'•c 

n 

If 

M 

s 

^31 

ria 

4.3 

3.5 

1.7 

_ 

.48 

5 

3.1 

2.02 

.77 

Vlb 

3-2 

3.6 

3.4- 

- 

.00 

.3.- 

3.4 

.76 

.00 

V7c 

21,1 

21.3 

20.9 

21.3 

o 

o 

* 

6 

21. 1 

1.28 

.60 

V7d 

21.6 

20.9 

20.7 

- 

.20 

6 

21.1 

1.26 

.60 

V8c 

2A.2 

23.5 

20.3 

22,6 

.47^' 

6 

22.4 

2,84 

.72 

This  dimension  v®.s  scored  in  the  reverse  direction  in  the  flrat  o studies  — , 
but  the  means  have  been  interchanged  here  to  make  the  results  consistt  ; vdth  the 
present  dimension  direction.  Items  in  those  studios  ycre  similar  to  those  given 
here.  Tine  tv/o  instances  viiore  the  dimension  re,Tuited  in  high  epsilon  va3.ues  were 
for  top  management  groups  rather  than  supervisors.  Thus,  it  v»ould  appear  on  the 
basis  of  these  data  that  the  dimension  is  apt  to  show  a relationship  at  the 
higher  levels  but  not  necessarily  at  the  lower  levels. 

He  .serve 


Do  you  think  that  some  supervisors  are  too  informal  w..th  their  subordinates?  1, 

definitely  not  2.  probably  not  3»  possibly  4.  probably  5»  definitely  (,62) 
You  believe  social  contacts  with  subordinates  should  bo  limited:  1,  definitely 

not  2,  probably  not  3.  possibly  4*  probably  5»  definitely  (,74) 

You  prefer  to  maintain  a certain  distance  between  yourself  and  your  subordinates: 

1,  never  2,  rarely  3*  occasionally  4«  usually  5«  almost  always  (*72) 

A supervisor  should  avoid  revealing  intimate  details  of  his  personal  life  to  any 
of  his  suv^rdinates;  1,  definitely  not  2,  probably  not  3*  possibly  4, 
probably  5.  definitely  (,52) 


Table  13 
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«1 

“3 

\ 

c 

M 

a 

"’ll 

V7c 

13,5 

13.7 

13,4 

12,6 

.00 

4 

13.3 

1.40 

.50 

V7d 

13.1 

U,1 

12.9 

- 

.31 

4 

13.4 

1.38 

.,50 

V8c 

12.2 

15,8 

13.4 

13.6 

.30 

4 

13.9 

2.94 

.51 
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istrst'jr  should  avoid  getting  too  familiar  with  his  subordinates* 


Self  Improvement 


i 


I 


On  your  own  time,  you  work  at  improving  your  job  skills:  1»  not  at  all  2.  a 

.little  3«  some  i*.  quite  a bit  5*  a great  deal  (.45) 

How  much  have  you  dow2  within  the  past  six  months  to  prepare  yourself  for  a 
promotion?  1,  nothing  2,  very  little  3*  some  4»  quite  a bit  5»  a 
great  deal  (.82) 

In  off  hours,  you  read  things  that  will  help  you  do  a better  .job:  1*  not  much 

2,  a little  3.  30H18  a bit  5.  a great  deal  (.88) 

You  try  to  learn  about  higher  jobs  so  that  you  will  be  ready  to  take  one  when 
the  chance  comes:  li  not  at  all  2.  a little  3,  some  4.  quite  a bit 
5»  a great  deal  (.88) 
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V7c 

14. 6 

13.6 

13.9 

14.3 

.00 
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14.0 

1.21 

.76 

V7d 
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14.0 

- 

.00 

4 

13.9 

1*22 

.76 

V8c 

14.2 

1 i.  A 
« ' • 

14 . 4 

.00 

4 

14.5 

2.62 

.73 

Urgency 

Does  it  make  you  uncorafortaJjle  if  things  don't  get  done  on  time?  I»  rarely  2. 

occasionally  3»  usually  4*  almost  always  5»  always  (t82) 

You  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  pleasant  i-elations  with  a .■^ibordinate  vrfio 
works  slowly:  1,  I'arely  2,  occasionally  3«  usually  4.  almost  always 

5.  always  (.55) 

You  get  a kick  out  of  tr3n.ng  to  get  a job  done  faster  than  others  can  do  .it: 

1.  never  2.  rarely  3«  occasionally  frequently  5.  very  frequently  v.55/ 
It  irritates  you  if  a subordinate  doesn't  do  a job  quickiy  enough:  1.  almost 

never  2,  rarely  3.  occasionally  4.  usually  5.  axmdst  always  (.76) 
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me  available  validity  evidence  here  is  too  meagre  and  contradictory  to 
draw  any  conclusion.  There  may  be  a slight  negative  relationship  to  organiza- 
tional effectiveness,  but  at  present  the  items  may  be  considered  only  as  i dimen- 
sion of  organization  behavior  with  doubtful  validity  status. 

Discussion,  During  the  early  studies  conducted  by  this  research  group, 
relatively  few  self  evaluatory  dimensions  by  administrative  personnel  achieved 
any  significant  relationship  with  criteria  of  organizational  effectiveness. 

Many  dimensions  along  new  lines  were  tried  out  for  s>ach  groups  in  the  last  series 
of  studies  at  locicheed.  Although  the  evidence  thus  far  is  not  extensive,  it 
would  appear  that  there  may  be  some  hope  in  this  area  for  properly  devised 
dimensions. 

Of  the  dimensions  which  ha"  e been  prssented  in  this  section,  the  following 
ones  seem  to  bear  some  positive  relationship  with  criteria  of  organizational 
effectiveness  which  have  been  employed:  Adequate  Authority,  Adherence  to 

Regulation  Work  Patterns,  Attitude  Toward  Paper  Work,  Backing  Up  Decisions, 
Confidence  in  the  Company,  Lack  of  Job  Security  Consciousness,  and  Non-Hyper- 
critical  Attitude  Toward  Subordinates,  It  is  understood,  naturally,  xhat  the 
conclusion  offered  with  respect  to  these  dimensions  is  based  upon  the  evidence 
presented  from  studies  carried  out  by  this  research  group.  Their  ultimate 
validity  must  bo  determined  by  the  test  of  further  research. 


Situational  Evaluation  Dimensions 


Respondents  in  our  studies  were  usually  asked  to  answer  certain  questions 
concerning  their  reactions  to  the  group  and  the  relationships  among  people  in 
their  work  units.  The  dimensions  to  be  presented  in  this  section  are  made  up 
of  it«ns  in  this  area. 

Absence  of  Dissencion 


There  are  people  in  your  group  v^o  refuse  to  speak  to  each  other:  1,  several 

2,  soma  3.  a few  4,  one  or  two  none  (,71,  ,B1) 

There  are  people  in  your  group  '/Jho  seem  to  have  j.t  in  for  somebody  else;  1, 

several  2.  some  3,  a few  4»  on«  or  two  5»  none  (»91>  »S2) 

Csi-tain  Kr<mps  of  people  in  your  unit  have  it  in  for  each  other:  1,  definitely 

2,  probably  3*  possibly  4,  probably  not  5,  definitely  not  (jB8,  ,8S) 
There  is  bad  feeling  between  groups  of  people  i.n  your  department:  1,  frequently 

2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4.  almost  never  5»  never  (.86,  ,72) 

When  men  in  the  unit  get  angry  at  each  other,  they  hold  a grudge:  1,  usually 

2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4,  alm.ost  never  5,  never  (,?4»  *76) 

People  in  your  unit  quarrel  with  each  other:  1,  a great  deal  2,  quite  a bit 

3,  some  4,  not  much  5,  not  at  itll  (,7B,  ,77) 
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accordingly,  Th 

e mean  values 

here 

have 

been  interchanged  to  make  the  trend  consistent  with  the  present  direc- 

tion  of  scoring.  The  items  as  given  differ  to  a significant  degree  from  those 
in  studies  Vlb  and  V2b  where  they  emphasized  to  a greater  degree  disharmony 
which  was  in  direct  interference  with  organization  vork.  For  example,  one 
item  stem  from  both  these  st.udies  was:  “You  have  nad  difficulty  getting  a job 

done  because  someone  failed  to  cooperate,”  It  would  thus  seem  doubtful  vmether 
the  higher  epsilon  values  in  the  first  two  studies  coizld  be  taken  as  supporting 
the  validity  of  the  item  group  presented. 

Good  Conference  Practice 


In  group  meetings  with  your  foreman,  how  many  of  those  present  participate  in 
discussions?  1,  very  few  2,  some  3»  several  most  5.  almost  all. 

Group  meeting  time  with  your  foreman  is  consumed  by  problems  that  could  be 

settled  more  effectively  by  other  means:  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally 

3,  rarely  4,  almost  never  5,  never. 

Are  group  comerences  in  your  department  merely  a v/ay  of  providing  an  audience 
for  the  foreman?  1.  usually  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  almost  never 
5,  never, 

Li  group  meetings  with  your  foreman,  those  present  seem  besitant  to  speak  up 
when  they  oppose  a particular  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  foreman: 

1,  usvially  2,  occasionaxly  3,  rarely  4,  almost  never  5,  never. 
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The  itenis  for  this  cUm^nsi  nr  riSH  not  Ruir/lve  the  iterative  analysis  as  a 
distinct  group  in  that  they  were  too  highly  correlated  with  more  than  one  item 
group,  Tliat  this  dimension  is  related  to  these  criteria  of  organizational 
effectiveness,  however,  seems  highly  probable.  The  it«ns  given  are  those  used 
in  the  V?  studies  but  those  in  studies  Vlb  and  V2b  are  similar. 

Group  Unity 

The  employees  in  your  group  seem  to  stick  together  like  a team:  1,  not  at  all 

2,  a little  3,  some  L.  quite  a bit  5»  a great  deal  (,87,  .72) 

The  employees  in  your  group  talk  things  over  with  the  idea  of  acting  as  a group: 

1,  almost  nevar  2,  rarely  3.  once  in  a while  4,  occasionally  5.  fre- 
quently (,87,  ,91) 

Employees  in  jrour  group  act  together  to  get  the  things  they  want;  1,  never 

2,  rarely  3.  occasionally  4.  frequently  5,  vsry  frequently  (,87,  .75) 
Employees  in  your  group  vould  go  out  of  their  way  to  stand  up  for  each  other: 

1,  rarely  2.  occasionally  3.  usually  4,  almost  always  5,  always  (,82,  ,74) 
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Informal  Leadership 

The  opinions  of  popular  wrkers  in  your  district  have  power  over  the  other 

employees:  1.  not  at  all  2,  a little  3.  some  4,  quite  a bit  5,  a great 
deal  (,62,  ,85) 

There  are  certain  workers  in  your  district  besides  the  district  ranger  who  seem 
to  influence  the  others  unduly:  1,  not  at  all  2,  a little  3,  some  4. 

quite  a bit  5.  a great  deal  (,73,  S2) 

Some  workers  in  your  district,  besides  the  district  ranger,  contrcl  the  actions 
of  other  employees  more  than  they  should:  1,  not  at  all  2,  a little 

3,  some  4.  quite  a bit  5,  a great  deal  (,73,  'S2) 

The  word  of  the  "old  timers"  in  your  district  carries  weight  with  the  other 

employees:  1.  not  at  all  2,  very  little  3,  some  4,  quite  a bit  5.  a 

great  deal  (,48,  ,62) 
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In  study  V3,  this  dimension  was  called  "Intensity  of  Informal  Control. " 


Pride  in  Work  Group 

You  take  pride  in  the  work  record  of  your  group:  1,  not  at  all  2»  a little 

3«  oOiiie  4.  quite  a bit  5.  a great  deal  (»67»  »64) 

You  would  rather  work  with  youi-  present  group  than  with  any  other:  1,  definitely 

not  2.  probably  not  3.  probably  4.  definitely  5.  very  definitely  (.91, 
.72,  .88) 

As  compared  with  other  departments . in  the  plant  yours  is:  1.  below  average 

2.  average  3,  above  average  4.  excellent  5.  outstanding  (.81,  .65,  -82) 

You  have  told  friends  that  your  group  is  « good  outfit:  1.  never  2,  rarely 

3.  occasionally  4.  frequently  5.  very  frequently  (.80,  .82,  ,85) 

It  makes  you  mad  when  someone  in  your  unit  doesn't  try  to  do  a good  job:  1,  never 

2,  rarely  3.  sometimes  4.  usually  5.  alv'sys  (This  was  the  fifth  item 
in  studies  V6) 
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Items  in  the  first  four  studies  v;ore  somewhat  different  from  those  given 
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I 


but  similar  in  nature*  The  first  and  last  studies  cited  dealt  with  the  heads  of 
units.  It  would  appear  doubtful  if  anything  is  to  be  gained  ly  asking  these 
qx^Bstlons  at  such  a high  administrative  level*  In  study  V6a,  a work-rework 
quality  control  criterion  was  employed*  The  results  for  this  study,  although 
highly  sijpiificant,  were  generally  curvilinear  with  the  two  middlo  groups  receiv- 
ing the  most  favorable  average  scores.  No  convincing  e:q>lanation  for  this 
phenomenon  has  been  developed  as  yet 4 

Discussion;  Of  the  dimensions  presented  in  this  section,  only  CSood  Confer- 
ence Practice  and  Pride  in  Work  Group  seem  to  bear  any  clearcut  positive  coi-rela- 
tion  with  organ!  1 effectiveness.  It  is  recommended  that  these  dimensions 

be  given  in  questionnaires  to  personnel  below  the  level  at  which  criterion  mea- 
sures are  taken. 


Supervisor  Evaluation  Dimensions 


The  largest  category  of  dimensions  developed  by  this  project  contains  those 
in  vAiich  the  respondent  makes  certain  judgments  about  his  supervisor*  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  validity,  the  most  significant  results  have  been  obtained  with 
dimensions  of  this  kind.  In  the  items  that  will  be  given,  vmere  the  words  "he” 
or  "him*'  appear  the  person  tef erred  to  is  the  respondent's  supervisor  or  superior, 

Adsrance  Planning 

Your  district  has  suffered  because  his  previous  budget  planning  failed  to  have 
specific  plans  for  improvement:  1,  frequently  2*  occasionally  3.  rarely 

4i  almost  never  5,  never* 

He  plans  ahead,  keeping  in  mind  the  future  needs  of  the  district:  1,  rarely  2, 

occasionally  3«  usually  4*  almost  always  5,  always. 

When  a difficult  situation  develops  which  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  has  plans 
alreac^y  laid  to  deal  with  it:  li  rarely  2,  occasionally  3k  usually 

4*  almost  always  5*  always. 

Do  bad  peak  periods  develop  because  routine  work  was  not  spaced  properly  through 
advance  planning?  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4,  almost 
never  5,  never. 

Does  he  have  specific  plans  for  future  development  and  improvement  of  the  dis- 
trict? 1,  no  2,  yes. 

Have  bad  personnel  situations  developed  because  he  did  not  plan  ahead?  1,  fre- 
quently 2,  occasionally  3*  rarely  4.  almost  never  5,  never. 
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dimensions  because  the  items  given  above  correlated  with  several  other  dimensions, 
notably  Planning  cind  Organizing,  There  is  probably  sufficient  valid  variance 
specific  to  this  dimension  to  warreint  its  independent  use  despite  its  high 
correlation  with  other  dimensions.  This  dimension  would  seem  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  those  situations  wj-iere  the  supervisor  bw  ^ rated  has  a great  deal  of 
autonomy. 

Communication  Down 


He  keeps  to  himself  information  employ  oes  would  like  o i-ave*  1,  frequently 

2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4,  rimost  never  5,  never  (,62,  ,79) 

You  know  where  you  stand  with  him:  1,  never  2,  rarely  3 occasionally  4» 
usually  5,  always  (,62) 

His  en^jloyees  coiild  do  a better  job  if  he  would  let  them  know  more  about  vdiat 
was  going  on;  1,  definitely  2,  probably  3»  maybe  4,  probably  not  5, 
not  at  all  (,60,  ,87) 

He  passes  on  interesting  bits  of  information  he  gets  from  the  front  office: 

1,  never  2,  rarely  3»  occasionally  4,  usually  5*  almost  always  (,75, 
»89,  ,77) 

He  lets  employees  in  on  information  from  higher  up:  1,  rarely  2.  occasionally 

3,  usually  4,  almost  always  5,  always  #^9,  #®^) 

He  seems  willing  to  pass  on  non-secret  information  he  gets  from  higher  up:  1, 

rarely  2,  occasionally  3*  usually  4,  almost  always  always  (.78,  ,91, 
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in  Table  22,  The  items  were  subjected  to  three  different  iterative  analyses. 

In  those  cases  where  less  than  three  item-total  score  values  appear  after  an 
item,  the  itwu  failed  to  hold  up  in  one  or  two  of  the  iterative  analyses.  In 
the  first  two  studies,  the  dimension  was  called  "Being  Informed," 

Consistency 

If  he  disciplines  an  employee  for  a rule  infi’sction.  the  next  person  who  violates 


30 

the  rule  will  also  be  disciplined:  1,  rarely  2,  occasion-ally  3.  usually 

4.  almost  always  5.  always  (.72) 

His  subordinates  know  what  to  expect  from  him:  1,  rarely  2,  occasionally  3» 

usually  4.  almost  always  5.  always  (.66) 

You  know  pretty  much  how  he  is  going  to  react  to  any  given  job  situation:  1. 

almost  never  2.  rarely  3.  occasionally  4>  usuiily  5.  almost  always. 

He  changes  his  mind  without  good  reason:  1.  frequently  2,  occasionally  3. 

rarely  4.  almost  never  5.  never. 
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in  Table  23.  The  dimension  emerged  from  only  one  of  two  iterative  analyses, 
however,  and  only  the  first  two  items  survived.  In  the  first  three  studies 
listed,  the  dimension  was  called  "Inconsistency."  The  group  means  have  been 
reversed  here  to  raake  xb~  Alrec  scoring  conform  with  the  present  title. 

Decisiveness 

There  have  been  situaLions  in  which  he  seemed  afraid  to  act:  1.  frequently 

2.  occasionally  3,  seldom  4«  almost  never  5.  nevwr  (.67) 

He  acts  cautiously  in  order  to  avoid  sticking  his  neck  out:  1,  almost  always 
2,  usually  3.  occasionally  4.  rarely  5.  almost  never  (.87) 

He  vjDuld  "sit  tight"  and  do  nothing  rather  than  taka  a chance  on  doing  something 
wrong;  1,  almost  always  2,  usually  3»  occasionally  4.  rarely  5.  almost 
never  (.76) 

Does  he  "put  off"  making  important  decisions?  1*  almost  always  2,  usually  3. 
occasionally  4.  rarely  5*  almost  never  (472) 
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the  dimension  emerged  in  only  one  of  three  Iterative  analyses.  In  the  other  two, 
the  items  were  too  highly  correlated  with  other  dimensions.  Items  in  the  first 
three  studies  were  similar  to  those  in  the  last  five  studies. 


He  has  avoided  taking  disciplinary  measures  when  the  occasion  demanded  it:  1, 

frequently  2,  occasionally  3«  rarely  U»  almost  never  5»  never  («76) 

He  lets  people  get  away  with  violating  regijlations:  1.  frequently  2-  occasion- 

ally 3«  rarely  k*  almost  never  5,  ne’/er  (,79) 

Ko  io  firm  in  dealing  with  people  when  it  is  necessary;  1,  rarely  2,  occasion- 
ally 3»  usually  4.  almost  always  always* 

He  would  rather  put  up  vdth  poor  work  than  discipline  the  employee  responsible; 
1,  almost  always  2.  usually  3.  occasionally  4»  rarely  5»  never. 
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Only  two  of  the  above  items  survived  the  iterative  analysis  with  Lockheed 
journeymen.  The  dLmension  did  not  emerge  separately  in  the  field  service  itera- 
tive analysis. 
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How  m3n3r  of  his  employees  hava  been  provided  vdth  clear-cut  written  descriptions 
of  their  duties?  1,  none  2.  few  3,  some  h,  most  5.  all  (.92,  ,8l) 

V/hen  work  assignments  are  given,  ho  provides  a vfritten  copy  for  those  involved: 

1.  never  2,  rarely  3.  occasionally  4.  usually  5.  almost  always  (.90,  .86) 

He  has  provided  employees  with  an  adequate  written  statement  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  followed:  1.  no  2.  yes  (.72,  .82) 

He  makes  avaU.able  adequate  written  statements  of  procedures  to  be  used  in 

carrying  out  w)rk  assignments:  1.  never  2.  rarely  3.  occasionally  4. 

usually  5.  almost  always  (.94,  «95) 

He  has  made  available  to  his  employees  an  up-to-date  organization  chart:  1.  no 

2.  yes. 

He  likes  to  have  work  plans  written  down:  1,  never  2,  rarely  3.  occasionally 

4.  usually  5.  almost  always^ 
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This  dimension  was  adapted  from  an  earlier  version  by  -che  same  name  in 
studies  VI,  V2,  and  V3.  In  those  studies,  the  dimension  was  not  specifically 
related  to  the  respondent’s  supervisor  and  the  items  were  sufficiently  different 
in  i-.atui'e  tl»at  data  for  them  were  not  regarded  as  particularly  pertinent  here. 

Global  Planning  vs  Details 

He  spends  more  time  in  planning  and  overseeing  than  in  vjorking  \idth  details; 

1.  almost  never  2.  usually  not  3.  occasionally  4.  usually  5.  almost 
always  (.62) 

How  much  of  his  time  is  spent  in  solving  the  small,  everyday  problems  that  come 
up?  1.  a great  deal  2,  considerable  3.  some  4.  not  much  5.  very  little 

(.83) 

Kcw  much  of  hi  is  spent  in  taking  care  of  unexpected  problems  that  come 

up?  1.  a great  deal  2.  considerable  3.  some  4.  not  much  5.  very  little 

\»o  I j 

He  spends  more  time  working  alone  at  problems  than  talking  to  or  vrorking  with 
subordinates;  1,  not  at  all  2,  a little  3.  somewhat  L,  considerably 
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V7c  12,5  11.8  11, S 12,4  .00  4 12.1  1.18  ,48 

V7d  12.4  11.6  12,3  - .11  4 12.1  1.15  .48 


Good  JudCTjent 

Kow  many  times  can  you  remember  when  he  made  a poor  decision?  1,  four  or  more 
2e  three  3.  two  4.  one  5.  none. 

Bad  judgment  on  his  part  has  resulted  in  wasted  effort:  1,  frequently  2, 

occasionally  3.  rarely  4.  almost  never  5.  never. 

He  has  made  costly  mistakes:  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  al- 

most never  5.  never. 

How  imch  confidence  do  you  have  in  his  Judgment?  1.  very  little  2,  not  much 
3.  some  4,  quite  a bit  5.  a great  deal. 
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The 

items 

are  t ho  se 

used  in  the  V6 

studies. 

The 

dimension 

did  not 

survive 

the  iterative  a:ialysis.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  in  studies  V3  and 
V6a,  curvilinear  trends  similar  to  these  were  also  obtained  for  most  of  the 
other  dimensions  whic'"  proved  to  be  significant. 

Influence  With  S\  leriors 

He  has  made  recommendations  for  wage  increases  for  his  workers  which  did  not  go 
through:  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  almost  never  5, 

never  (,65) 

He  has  requested  from  his  superiors  certain  benefits  for  his  workers  which  have 
not  been  approved;  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  almost 
never  5.  never  (,72) 

Tf  he  vjerfi  to  rormally  discipline  a subordinate  and  it  wore  challenged  by  the 
onion,  his  superiors  vould  back  him  up:  1,  probably  not  2,  possibly  3. 

probably  4.  definitely  5.  very  definitely  (,82) 
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Decs  he  have  iiiflucnuc  wiLh  his  superiors  in  getting  certain  benefits  for  his 
subordinates?  1,  none  2*  a ?.lttle  3.  some  4.  quite  a bit  5*  a great 
deal  (.66) 
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Although  the 

internal  consistency  is 

not  very  high 

in  this 

dimension,  the 

preliminary  evidence  from  the  two 

studies 

would  seem  to 

suggest 

that  it  consti- 

tutes  a 

fruitful 

area  for  further 

investigation. 

Job  Competence 

You  have  found  that  he  doesn't  know  something  about  the  job  that  he  should;  1, 
frequently  2»  occasionally  3.  seldom  4.  almost  never  5.  never  (*82) 

When  a tough  job  comes  up,  he  has  the  techniwBl  "know-how"  to  get  it  done;  1, 
rarely  2,  occasionally  3.  usually  4»  almost  al’.-fays  5.  always  (.86) 

Ke  plans  ahead,  keeping  in  mind  the  future  needs  of  the  district:  1.  rarely  2. 

occasionally  3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5.  ali-fsys  (.84) 

VJhen  a subordinate  doesn't  know  how  to  do  a job,  can  he  show  how  it  is  done?  1, 
rarely  2.  occasionally  3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5.  always  (»94) 

He  has  failed  to  do  a good  job  because  of  pocr  technical  skill  or  lack  of  know- 
ledge: 1.  frequently  2.  occasionally  3.  seldom  4.  almost  never  5.  never. 
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The  first  four  items  given  here  were  the  ones  used  in  study  V5b  where  they 
appeared  as  an  iterated  dimension.  The  fifth  item  was  substituted  for  item 
niimber  three  in  the  V6  studies.  The  dimension  was  entitled  "Personal  Competence" 
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in  tra  first  three  studies, 

^ob  Helpfulness 

He  iff  iropatient  vdth  ynu  if  you  ask  for  his  help;  1.  usually  2.  occasionally 
3.  rarely  4.  almost  never  5,  never. 

You  •\ave  seen  him  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  someone  with  a job  problem:  1,  al- 

nost  never  2.  rarely  3,  occasionally  4*  fairly  often  5.  frequently. 

If  y>u  needed  information  about  the  job,  he  would  take  time  to  get  it  for  you: 
1,  rarely  2*  occasionally  3,  usually  4,  almost  always  5,  always. 

He  would  show  you  how  to  go  about  a new  job  if  you  asked  him:  1,  rarely  2, 

occasionally  3.  usually  4,  almost  always  5«  always. 
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This  dimension  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  independent  to  survive  aiiy 
of  the  three  iterative  anal.yses  in  which  it  appt  ared.  The  variance  for  these 
items  was  spread  over  several  of  the  dimension  nreas.  The  dimension  should 
still  be  employed,  however,  since  a considerable  amount  of  valid  variance 
probably  remains  which  is  not  coirmon  to  the  other  dimensions, 

lack  of  Arbitrariness 


He  is  willing  to  listen  to  your  ideas:  1,  rarely  2,  occasionally  3.  usuallj'- 

4,  almost  always  5.  always  (,S<3) 

He  hates  to  have  employees  disagree  with  him;  1,  alwajrs  ususlly  3«  occ3.“ 
sionally  4,  rarely  5.  almost  never  (.89,  .90,  ,92) 

If  you  or  another  worker  offer  him  a good  Idea,  he  will  use  it  if  possible: 

1,  rarely  2,  occasionally  3,  usually  4.  almost  always  5,  always  (.8?, 

.82) 

He  gets  sore  if  employees  question  his  orders:  1,  usually  2.  occar!iona]J.y 

3.  rarely  4,  almost  never  5.  ne-rer  (,91>  ,85,  .89) 

He  thinks  the  employees  have  no  right  to  question  his  actions;  1,  always  2, 
usually  3,  occasionally  4,  rarely  5,  never  (.89) 

He  puts  good  suggestions  of  employees  into  practice;  1,  rarely  2,  occasionally 
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3.  usually  4*  ajuKJsh.  pJLways  i>,  always. 
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In  the  first  three 

studies  listed  in  Table  32  the  dimension 

1 was  called 

"Participation, " 

The  items  given  were  those  used 

in  all  except 

the  first  threi 

studies 

where  the  items 

were  somewhat  less  homogeneous  but  similar  in  kind. 

Lack  of  Pressure  for  Production 

You  have  heard  him  urge 

his  subordinates  to  ttirn  ^ 

out  more  work: 

1,  very  fre- 

qucntly  2, 

frequently  3.  occasionally  4. 

rarely  5.  almost  never  (,76) 

You  have  heard  him  put  pressure  on  subordinates  for  greater  production: 

1. 

very  frequently  2, 

frequently  3.  occasionally  4.  rarely 

5.  almost 

never  ( , 88 ) 

He  emphasizes  the  meeting  of  deadlines*.  1,  very 

frequently  2, 

frequently  3. 

occasionally  rarely  5, 

aliTiOst  never  (.66) 

He  uses 

production  records  to  keep  subordinates  on  their  toes: 

1,  a great  dea! 

2. 

quite  a bit  3. 

oOth^  Zf  V 

a little  5.  not 

?.t  all  (.77) 
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In  its  origijial  form,  this  dimension  was  called  "Pressure  fdr  Production* " 
The  means  of  criterion  groups  here  have  been  reversed  to  conform  with  the  pre- 
sent title.  Although  a strong  relationship  appeared  with  the  rating  criterion 
at  Lockheed  no  correlation  was  present  with  the  production  crit  si’icn*  For  ‘uiIjlS 
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reason,  the  dimension  cannot  be  considered  as  valid  vdthout  further  confirmation* 
Organizing 

Someone  other  than  your  immediate  supervisor  gives  you  direct  orders:  1.  fre- 
quently 2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  L,  almost  never  5.  never  (.85) 

You  receive  conflicting  orders  from  different  pei^sons:  1,  frequently  2,  occa- 

sionally 3.  rarely  4,  almost  never  5.  never  (.78) 

You  know  vdiat  Job  you're  supposed  to  be  working  on:  1.  rarely  2,  occasionally 

3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5.  always  (.72) 

You  have  been  assigned  to  do  a job  only  to  find  that  someone  else  was  assigned 
to  do  the  same  thing:  1.  frequently  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely  4»  tQmost 

never  5.  never  (.62) 

There  is  some  question  about  who  is  really  rurjaing  your  group:  1,  frequently 

2.  occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  almost  never  5.  never, 

Tliere  are  days  when  the  work  in  your  group  is  disorganized:  1.  very  frequently 

2,  frequently  3.  occasionally  4-^  rarely  5.  almost  never. 
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Items  in  this  dimension  :vere  included  in  the  iterative  analyses  of  both 
field  service  and  Locklieed  JourneyTtian  data  but  the  dimension  emerged  separately 
only  in  the  latter  ana^Lysis,  In  the  field  service  analysis.  Organizing  and 
Planning  merged  into  one  dimension.  The  decision  was  made  to  report  them  individ- 
ually here  since  they  -.remained  separate  in  one  analysis  and  might  do  so  in  further 
work.  We  can  only  speculate  why  these  two  variables  vrere  more  highly  correlated 
in  the  field  service  data  than  with  Lockheed  personnel.  Perhaps  both  traits  are 
demanded  to  a greater  e:rtent  from  the  relatively  antonomous  district  ranger  if  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  sviccessful.  The  less  autonomous  factory  supervisor  does 
not  so  often  engage  in  planning  and  organising  activities. 


Planning 


xn  planing  a Job^he  fails  to  consider  important  factors  involved:  1.  fre«quently 

frequently  2, 


2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4.  almost-  never  5.  never  (.84) 


ioUolly 


V-Jork  time  is  lost  through  his  poor  scheduling  and  planning: 
occasionally  3.  rarely  4,  almost  never  5.  never  (,87) 

He  plans  a Job  before  he  starts  it  • ia  rarely  2,  occasional] 
almost  always  5.  always  (.90) 
vJhen  a Job  is  assigned  he  has  made  plans  to  have  all  the  necessary  materials  on 
hand.  rarely  2,  occasionally  3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5«  always 
(.78) 
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««cr«  or'^oiij.zrS-f 


jOu  i^nxngs  go  smoox.nxy:  x«  rartjxy  uooeiaxuii<ixxjf  ;?# 

usufllly  4,  almost  alvays  5.  always  (.7i+) 

You  know  what  to  do  next  vfhen  an  assignment  is  coirpleted.*  1.  rarely  2.  occa- 
sionally 3.  usually  4.  almost  always  5«  alwa;/'s. 
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In  the  field  service  analysis  viiere  the  joint  Planning  and  Organizing 
dimension  emerged  from  the-  iterative  analysis,  the  three  items  vAiich  survived 
were  the  last  item  from  Organizing,  the  third  item  from  Plantiing,  and  this  item: 
"He  lets  people  get  aw*‘y  with  violating  regulations:  1.  frequently  2.  occa- 

sionally 3«  rarely  4.  almost  nove’*  and  5«  never.  All  item-total  score  corre- 
lation? W3re  above  ,88, 

Production  Drive 

It  makes  him  uncomfortable  if  things  don't  get  done  on  time:  1,  rarely  2, 

Occasionally  3«  usually  4*  almost  always  5»  always  (,68) 

He  drives  his  employees:  1,  not  at  all  2,  not  much  3t  some  4=  cpiite  a bit 

5.  a great  deal  (,87) 

He  expeccs  a great  deal  from  you:  1.  n^^ver  2,  onrn?iona.lly  3i  usually  4,  al- 

most. always  5,  always  (,''l) 

He  puts  xn  iTiox*  e time  on  the  job  than  is  required;  1,  never  2,  rarely  3. 

occasionally  4.  frequently  3,  very  frequently, 

Ha  will  tolerate  inferior  work  to  be  a "good  Joe:"  1„  usually  2,  occasionally 
3,  rarely  a,  aliucst  nevar  never. 

He  seems  to  get  roore  than  just  a "good  day's  wrk"  fi’om  hie  subordinates:  1, 

never  2,  rarely  3.  occasionally  4,  usually  3,  always. 
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This  dimension  was  originally  called  "Pressure  for  Production"  in  the  field 
service  study  but  the  name  has  been  changed  here  to  avoid  confusion  with  a 
different  dimension  by  that  name  from  the  Lockheed  V?  study.  The  same  dimension 
appeared  in  the  Lockheed  V6  study  as  "Compulsion, " It  wi.H  be  noted  that  the 
trends  on  this  dimension  are  in  opposite  directions  in  the  field  service  and 
Lockheed  data.  For  this  reason,  its  validity  status  remains  in  doubt. 

Public  Relations 

If  trouble  devlops  with  someone  from  the  public,  he  vdll  go  directly  to  that 

p'erson  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  himself:  li  I’arely  2,  occasionally  3, 
usually  U.  almost  alwc.ya  5.  always  («77) 

Does  he  try  to  avoid  having  any  contact  with  the  public?  1,  always  2,  usually 
3,  occasionally  4*  rarely  5,  never  (,80) 

Is  he  diplomatic  in  dealing  with  the  public?  1,  rarely  2,  occasionally  3. 

usually  4.  almost  always  5.  always  (,76) 

Does  he  seem  to  run  away  from  trouble  involving  forest  users?  1,  frequently 

2,  occasionally  3,  rarely  4»  almost  never  5.  never  (,78) 

How  much  of  his  time  does  he  devote  to  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  public? 

1,  none  2,  very  little  3,  sonie  4,  quite  a bit  5«  a great  deal. 

How  much  do  people  from  the  public  respect  him?  1.  not  at  all  2,  not  much 

3,  some  4.  quite  a bit  5.  a great  deal. 

Does  he  get  angry  or  sarcastic  in  dealing  with  thf  public?  1,  -'ery  frequently 

2,  frequently  3,  occasionally  4,  rarely  5,  never. 

When  unpleasant  situations  develop  with  forest  users,  he  avoids  personal  con- 
tact vdth  the  people  concerned:  1,  frequently  2,  occasionally  3.  rarely 

4,  almost  never  5.-  never. 
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,30^'- 
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.77 

.93 

This  dimension  grew  out  of  data  collected  from  a critical  incident  analysis 
(9)  designed  to  provide  hypotheses  concerning  the  reasons  for  success  and  fail- 
ure as  a district  ranger.  The  dimension  would  not  be  appropriate  in  a situation 
where  the  respondent's  supei-ior  had  no  public  relaoions  function. 

Safety  Enforcement 

He  tries  to  see  that  safety  rules  are  observed:  1,  rarely  2,  occasionally 

3,  usually  4,  almost  always  5«  always  (.80,  „83) 

For  not  observing  good  safety  practices  on  the  job  you  would  be  penalized  in 
some  way  by  him:  1,  not  at  all  2,  probably  not  3.  maybe  4,  probably 

5,  definitely  (,7b,  ,S3) 

He  observes  the  safety  rules  himself:  1,  rarely  2,  occasionally 

L.  almost  aTwavs  al  wn-wo  ( . rtO 

— - ■ — \ m f 


3,  usually 
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When  a ma.ior  aarety  rule  la  broken  he  la  concerned:  i,  not  at  all  V,  a ittfcie 

3.  3ome  4.  quite  a bit  5.  a great  deal  (.88,  .3<i) 
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Social  Nearneas 


He  has  close  :friends  among  his  employees:  1,  none  2,  one  3*  tvro  4.  three 

5.  four  or  more  (.91,  .80,  .70) 

He  "goes  out"  vdth  the  boys  in  the  group:  1.  never  2.  almost  never  3.  rarely 

4.  occasionally  5.  frequently  (.86,  .85,  .90) 

Ka  has  invited  y«:.u  to  his  home:  1.  never  2.  almost  never  3.  rarely  U,  occa- 

f a-i  CQ  '7tt^ 

He  associates  vdth  hf.s  ^nployeea  during  off  hours:  1.  never  2.  almost  never 

3.  rarely  4.  occasionally  5.  frequently  (.64,  .90,  .72) 

You  see  him  •Kscially  after  working  hours:  1.  never  2.  almost  nover  3»  rarely 

4.  occasionally  5.  frequently  (.70) 

He  rats  lunch  vdth  some  of  his  employees:  1.  never  2.  rarely  3.  sometimes 

4.  frequently  5.  very  frequently  (.60) 
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V7d 
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12.2 
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.22 
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13.3 

3.11 

.77 

The  last  two  items  appeared  only  on  the  Lockheed  supeinrisor  questionnaire 
(V7).  Items  for  stady  Vlb  were  similar,  although  in  that  study  the  dimension 
v/as  named  "Social  Distance."  The  criterion  group  means  have  been  reversed  in 
Table  39  to  be  consistent  vdth  the  present  title.  From  the  validity  evidence 
presented,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion  regarding  the  relationship  of 
this  variable  to  organizational  effectiveness.  The  evidence  at  least  points  to 
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the  conclusion  that  interaction  between  superior  and  subordinate  at  a personal 
level  represents  a finiitful  area  for  i\irther  investigation. 

Sympathy 

You  have  talked  over  your  personal  proolems  vith  him:  1,  never  2.  almost  never 

3,  rarely  4*  occasionally  5,  fte^uently  (,oo,  »S9»  «95) 

If  you  had  an  inportant  personal  problem,  you  vould  talk  it  over  with  him:  1. 

definitely  not  2.  probably  not  3.  possibly  4,  probably  5»  definitely 
(.91,  .89,  .92) 

How  many  of  his  subordinates  ever  tell  him  about  their  personal  problems:  1. 

almost  none  2.  a few  3.  some  4.  many  5»  almost  all  (,68,  .87,  *8m) 

He  vould  be  sympathetic  about  your  personal  troubles  if  you  wanted  to  tell,  him: 
1.  rarely  2.  occasionally  3,  usually  4.  almost  always  5«  always  (.72) 
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The 

it  ass  in 

the  first  three 

studies 

listed  varied 

S OSIO  Vf'H  St; 

from  those 

given;  they  were  less  homogeneous,,  both  logically  and  statiatically.  The  items 
as  given  were  used  in  the  last  five  studies. 

Discussion.  The  dimensions  presented  in  this  section  were  more  valid 
goiiorally  tiiaii  those  in  the  area  of  supervisor  self  evaluations  or  situational 
evaluations.  The  available  data  suggest  that  a positive  relationship  exists 
between  criteria  of  organizational  effectiveness  and  the  dimensions:  Advance 

Planning,  Conmunication  Down,  Consistency,  Deci-siveness,  Discipline.  Formalization 
Good  Judgment,  Job  Competence,  Job  Helpfulness,  Lack  of  Arbitrariness,  Lack  of 
Pressure  for  Production,  Planning,  Public  Relations,  Safety  Enforcement,  and 
Sympathy, 

As  a group,  these  questionnaire  dimensions,  and  those  from  the  two  pescedinj: 
sections,  are  regarded  as  an  rmistruinent  for  measuring  important  aspects  of  org£u>- 
izational  behavior.  Knowledge  about  the  intercorrelations  and  factorial  structure 
of  these  dimension  vd.ll  Iw  presented  in  Chaptar  III,  \Vhat  these  rosults  mean  to 
industrial  and  governmental  organizations  and  how  they  may  be  used  will  be  the 
subject  of  Chapter  IV, 


Dimension  Factorial  Structure 


The  iterative  item  analysis  procedures  onployj-'d  in  questionnaire  refinement 
resulted  in  final  dimensions  vAiich  were  often  found  to  be  Intercorrelated, 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3 present  the  matricea  of  Pearson  correlations  between  dimensions 
for  the  field  service,  Lockheed  journeymen,  and  Lockheed  supervisor  data,  respec- 
tively, In  the  field  service  data,  intercorrelations  were  obtained  by  rescoring 
the  same  papers  from  vhich  the  iterated  dimensions  had  been  obtained.  In  the 
two  Lockheed  groups,  the  iterative  analysis  was  performed  on  one  sample  of  re- 
spondents and  the  intercorrelations  among  iterated  dimensions  were  obtained  from 
a new  sample,  Tlie  latter  procedure  is  regarded  as  more  acceptable  but  it  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  field  service  data  because  of  the  limited  number  of  cases 
available. 

The  matrices  of  intercerrelatlons  in  Table  1 and  2 have  been  factor  analyzed 
by  the  centroid  method  (1,  16),  The  iterated  dimensions  for  the  Lockheed  super- 
visors were  not  sufficiently  correlated  to  make  a factor  analysis  worthvrtiile. 

In  each  factor  analysis,  four  factors  were  extracted.  No  evidence  of  a legiti- 
mate fifth  factor  existed  in  either  case.  Oblique  rotation  to  simple  structure 
was  carried  out  in  both  cases.  Tables  A and  5 give  the  rotated  loadings  on  the 
primary  factors  for  the  field  service  and  journeyman  data,  respectively.  The 
corresponding  angles  between  primary  factors  are  shown  in  Tables  6 and  7. 

lliree  of  the  four  rotated  factors  se  SSiSdi  to  agree  rather  well  between  the 
two  analyses.  For  these  three  factors,  interpretation  vdix  oe  given  jointly 
for  the  two  analyses.  The  fourth  factor  in  each  analysis  will  be  treated  sspa- 

"atSiy, 


Factor  I,  Effective  Management 
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Rotated  Factor  Leadings  for  Factor  I 
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Decimal  points  have  been  omiLteci.  Variable  22  vras  not  included  in  the  factor  analysis  because  it 
failed  to  emerge  as  an  iterated  dimensi.on.  Factors  loadings  for  this  variable  v^ere  estimated,  however 
(see  Frachter,  B,  Introduction  to  r actor  Analysis.  Van  Nostrand,  193U)j  for  factors  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV  respectively,  the  loadings  r/cre  ,Hli,  .62,  ,30,  and  -«6l. 


Journeyman  Correlation  Matrix  (N  = 100) 
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Decisiveness 

Discipline 
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DecimaX  points  have  been  omitted.  Reliabilities  given  here  and  clseivhera  in  this  report  v/sre  obtained 
by  correcting  split-half  correlations  for  doubled  ieng\.h  by  the  Spearraan-Brorm  formula  (l5)«  As  such, 
these  reliabilities  are  estimates  of  internal  consistency  and  frequently  may  bo  seri.ous  underestimates 
of  the  actual  proportions  of  true  variance,  estimated  loadings  for  variable  22  (not  included  in  the 
Tactor  analysis)  on  factors  IIIj  and  IV,  respectively,  Tirere  •72,  -•lO,  and  •04» 
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Primary  Rotated  Oblique  Factor  Loadings 
Field  Service  Data 


Dimension 

I 

11 

III 

IVb 

2. 

Absence  of  Dissension 

.08 

.57 

-.24 

-i28 

4* 

Lack  of  Arbitrariness 

-.11 

.79 

.07 

-.42 

5* 

Comraiinication  Down 

.00 

.84 

.00 

.03 

9. 

Formalisation 

.63 

-.12 

.58 

.04 

10, 

Om'.m  TTr'.T'frr 
' £-  -.1 

A/. 

.39 

.18 

-.02 

12. 

Informal  Leadership 

-.15 

.05 

.00 

.43 

13* 

Job  Competence 

.55 

,,00 

,02 

14. 

Organising  j-ind  Planning 

.74 

.36 

-.03 

.00 

16. 

Production  Drive 

.48 

,13 

-.41 

.57 

17. 

Pride  in  Work  Group 

-.01 

.51 

.20 

.00 

18. 

Public  Relations 

.34 

.12 

.51 

-.34 

1 0. 

v Fn-r,-. , 

.70 

A y 

.37 

• 

20. 

Social  Nearness 

-.03 

.12 

.61 

-.10 

21. 

Sympathy 

-.01 

.06 

-.06 

I 
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Table  5 

Priniar/  Rotated  Oblique  Factor  Loadings 
Journeyman  Data 


I 


Dimension 

I 

II 

III 

r^a 

1. 

Absence  of  Dissension 

.39 

.08 

-.14 

.1? 

3. 

Communication  Dovm. 

.01 

«47 

-.07 

.31 

4. 

Production  Drive 

.17 

-.66 

.35 

.04 

5. 

Consistency 

.45 

.01 

-.11 

.26 

6. 

Decisiveness 

.06 

.58 

-.01 

-.30 

7. 

Discipline 

.64 

.07 

.33 

-.20 

R. 

Formalization 

.60 

-.,08 

1 T 
»<4>X 

.02 

10. 

Group  Unity 

.34 

-.11 

.12 

.59 

11. 

Informal  Leadership 

.05 

-.13 

.27 

.47 

U. 

Lack  of  Arbitrariness 

.03 

.70 

-.08 

.05 

15. 

Organization 

.65 

-.08 

-.12 

-.29 

16. 

Planning 

.71 

.27 

.11 

.03 

17. 

Pride  in  Vfork  Group 

.62 

.06 

,12 

.31 

18. 

Safety  Enforcement 

.73 

.08 

.09 

.03 

19. 

Social  Nearness 

-.CS 

.12 

.64 

-.03 

21. 

Sympathy 

.0? 

.19 

.41 

.11 

Table  6 


Correlations  Between  Primary  Factors 
Field  Service  Uara 


I 

II 

III  m 

I 

1.00 

II 

.33 

1.00 

III 

.14 

.66 

1.00 

*nru 

.4.  V Cf 

-11 

_ no  1 nn 

TabiC  7 

Correlations  Between  Primary  Factors 
Journeyman  Data 


I 

II 

XXi 

IVa 

I 

1.00 

II 

.47 

1.00 

III 

-.17 

.15 

1.00 

IVa 


08 


24 


43  1.00 


m 


en 


1 n 
M-7 


3ii  Tables  B through  12  are  listed  the  variables  for  ’.'rtiich  the  factor  load- 
ings v/ere  ,40  or  more  in  at  least  one  of  the  tvro  analyses.  In  the  field  service 
iterative  analysis.  Planning  and  Organizing  merged  into  one  dimension  «hils  in 
the  Journej'man  analysis  they  remained  separata,  ’Wh€ai  a dash  (— ) appears  in- 
stead of  a factor  loading  fer  a given  dimension,  it  indicates  that  the  dimension 
did  not  appear  in  the  analysis. 


The  factor  represented  here  has  been  named  "Effective  Management"  because 
of  the  relatively  high  correlations  with  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
supervisor’s  job.  Pride  in  V/ork  C?roup  failed  to  appear  with  substantia],  loadings 
in  the  field  service  analysis  but  the  agreement  otheii,\dse  is  goodc 


Factor  II,  Consultative  Supervision 


Table  9 

Rotated  Factor  Loadings  for  Factor  II 


Dimension 

Field  bei'vice 

J ourneyman 

Lack  of  Arbitrariness 

.79 

,70 

Communication  Down 

.84 

.47 

Production  Drive 

.13 

.66 

Decisiveness 

— 

.53 

Pride  in  Work  Group 

.51 

,.06 

Absence  of  Dissension 

,57 

,08 

Job  Competence 

.45 

Agreement  between,  the  two  analyses  here  is  fairly  good  for  the  two  top 
variables,  but  Production  Drive,  Pride  in  Work  Group  and  Absence  of  Dissension 
fail  to  agree  in  both  analyses.  In  the  Fore.st  Sex'vice  these  tvro  variabl.es  seem 
to  relate  more  to  Gonsu-ltative  Leadership  whereas  in  the  ease  of  journeymen, 
they  were  more  related  to  tho  supervisor's  technical  competence. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  the  factor  might  Lest  be 
given  the  title  "Consultative  Leadership"  in  that  the  two  principal  dimensions 
loaded  in  both  factors  are  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the  supervisor 
brings  his  subordinates  into  the  picture  by  taking  their  feelings  into  account 
and  letting  them  know  wnat  is  going  on. 
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Factor  III,  Familiarity  vdth  Subordinates 


Table  10 

Rotated  Factor  Loadings  for  Factor  III 


Dimension 

Field  Service 

Journeyman 

Social  Nearness 

.61 

,64 

Sj^vpathy 

.71 

.41 

Formalization 

.58 

.41 

Public  Relations 

.51 

— 

Production  Drive 

-.41 

.35 

The  first  two  variables  listed  suggest  that  this  factor  is  concerned  with 
the  extent  to  which  supei*visor  and  subordinate  develop  a rather  personal  rela- 
tionship, The  appearance  of  Formai  iration  does  not  fit  in  too  well  with  this 
hypothesis,  but  sines  neither  of  tha  two  principal  dimensions  on  this  factor 
has  ari3'  loading  of  conseq'j.ence  elsev/hsre,  they  have  been  allowed  to  dominate 
the  factor  interpretation^  Both  Social  Nearness  2nd  Sympathy  indicate  a 
relationship  between  subordinate  and  supervisor  which  goes  well  beyond  that 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  organisation  business. 


Factor  IVa,  Group  Cohesiveness 


Table  11 

Rotated  Factor  Loadings  for  Factor  IVa 


Dimension 


Journeyman 


Group  Unity  ,59 

Informal  Leadership  ,47 


This  factor  seems  to  be  concerned  mostly  with  the  existence  of  active 
organized  behavior  within  the  work  group  which  is  not  initiated  through  the 
SOTervisor,  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  such  a factor  should  emerge  from 
an  industrial  organization  in  which  voi'kers  belong  to  a union.  Behavior  of 
this  kind  is  much  less  prevalent  in  a civil  service  type  of  organization,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  its  failure  definitely  to  appear  as  a factor  in  the  fie.Ld 
service  analysis. 


Factor  IVb»  Forcef\i3.  Supervision 


Table  12 

Rotated  Factor  Loadings  for  Factor  IVa 


Dimension 


Field  Service 


Production  Drive  • 57 
Informal  Leadership  .43 
Lack  of  Arbitrariness  -.42 


The  items  for  Production  Drive  «=uggest  this  factor  is  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned with  that  kind  of  leadership  which  is  chaidcterized  by  a great  deal  of 
drive  but  very  little  tact.  Such  a leader  may  set  exacting  standards  for  him- 
■elf  and  his  subordinates,  A leader  of  this  kind  may  have  one  or  more  st'bor- 
dinates  of  long  standing  vAio  exercise  influence  in  the  group  because  of  their 
iavored  position  with  the  supervisor. 


An  interesting  comparison  in  these  two  analyses  is  that  for  the  variables 
Pride  in  Work  Group  and  Absence  of  Dissension,  It  vd.ll  be  seen  that  these 
variables  are  associated  Vvith  the  human  relations  variables  (Factor  II)  in  the 
field  service  analysis  while  in  the  journeyman  analysis  they  are  associated 
principally  vdth  the  effective  management  variables  (Factor  I),  This  vdll  per- 
haps serve  to  en^ihasize  the  obvio  is  fact  that  all  these  dimension  variables  are 
apt  to  vary  from  one  organization  to  anothsi-  in  their  relationships  to  one 
another  and  to  criteria  of  orgarizational  effectiveness,  Tiius,  the  t^i^je  of 
supervision  vhlc-h  vdll  succeed  in  one  situation  will  not  necessarily  be  appro- 
priate in  other  oganizaticnal  settings. 


The  conditions  which  prevailed  for  these  two  analyses  vrere  not  too  favorable 
for  good  factor  identification*  The  dimensions  were  constructed  and  purified  by 
the  iterative  technique  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  as  independent  of  each 
other  as  possible,  A comparison  of  the  coramunalities  and  reliabilities  in  Tables 
1 and  2,  for  example,  shows  that  much  of  the  variance  in  these  dinensions  remains 
specific  as  fai-  as  these  matrices  are  concenied.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the 
objective  of  dimension  independence  could  not  be  achieved  did  correlation.^  re— 
y different  fncni  zero  appear  among  the  fxnal  dxmensions* 


A ciw  i.  GuictJ..y  S 


cannot  proceed  except  as  correlations  different  from  zero  exist  among  the  var- 
iables treated.  The  use  of  factor  analysis  here,  then,  has  been  to  analyze  un- 
wanted common  factor  variance  among  d;L.mensions,  In  designing  a factor  study  to 
locate  and  identify  the  factors  in  a given  domain,  however,  we  should  really  be 
trjdng  to  maximize  the  contnon  factor  variance  rather  than  minimizing  it.  We 
would  deliberately  include  several  variables  to  measure  each  fa^xor  instead  of 
trying  to  avoid  doing  so.  For  this  reason,  the  factor  analyses  presented  here 
are  better  suited  for  assessing  the  existing  relationships  among  dimensions 
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Chapter  jV 

In!plicai,ions  for  Manarerent 


Resvilts  have  been  given  so  far  with  very  Litt3.e  interpretation  oc  descrip- 
tive laaierial.  The  •first  objective  of  this  chapter  will  ibe  to  provide  a non- 
technical description  of  thos  s characteristics  of  organisations  and  supemfi sion 
viiich  our  studies  have  sho‘wn  to  be  indi.cativs  of  effective  organiaational  be- 
ha'vior.  The  second  major  objective  of  this  chapter  'id.!!  be  to  suggest  how  the 
results  of  this  research  maj’'  be  put  to  use  by  management. 

The  first  three  sections  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
behavior  measured  by  the  valid  dimensions  given  in  Chapter  II,  The  same  classi- 
fication of  dimensions  used  in  that  chapter  vd3i  be  followed  here,,  Section  one 
vd'Ll  be  concerned  vd.th  those  behavior  dimensions  which  are  measured  through 
questions  imich  supervisory  personnel  answer  aho'it  t'r.zir  own  fcslinga  and  be- 
havior, Section  two  will  treat  those  dimensions  concerned  vdth  characteristics 
of  the  situation  and  the  people  in  it,  as  determinRd  b;i’  questions  asked  of  re- 
spondents at  the  lower  supervisory  and  nonsupsrvisory  levels.  Section  three 
will  trsat  those  dimensions  which  measure  the  supervisor's  behavior  by  means 
of  questions  asked  of  his  subordinates. 


Supervisory  Self  Evaluation 


The  dimensions  of  this  type  which  can  be  rated  as  having  a strong  probabil- 
ity of  validity  are  Adequate  Authority  and  Non-Kypsrcritical  AttitudeToward 
Subordinates,  The  latter  would  seem  to  have  more  application  to  higher  super- 
visor a than  to  lower  ones.  Those  which  have  a trend  toward  validity  are  Favor- 
able Attitude  Toward  Paper  Work,  Backing  Up  Decisions.  Confidence  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  Lack  of  Job  Security  Consciousness.  A brief  description  of  item 
content  in  each  of  these  dimensions  follows: 


theii-  superiors  do  not  make  decisions  which  they  should  make  themselves.  They 
are  jiot  conscious  of  irritations  occasioned  by  -the  necessity  of  getting  approval 
fi-nm  above.  They  feel  that  they  have  enough  auttiority  to  hanois  emergency 
decisions  themselves. 


Non-Hypercritical  Attitude  Toward  Subordinates.  The  better  supervisors 
say  that  they  practice  general  rather  than  close  supervision;  they  say  that  their 
employees  do  good  work;  they  would  replace  few  of  their  subordinates;  they  be- 
lieve that  their  people  put  forth  adequate  effort;  and  their  subordinates  seem 
to  them  to  be  conpetent. 


Favorable  Attitude  Toward  Paper  V/ork.  Paper  work  is  not  regarded  as  an 
undue  burden  by  good  supervisors;  they  look  at  the  reports  and  records  which 
they  prepare  as  necessary  and  useful. 

Lack  of  Job  Security  Consclousnegs.  The  supervisors  of  more  effective  units 
would  give  little  weight  to  senority  in  selecting  personnel;  they  have  little 
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w sight  to  senority  in  selecting  personnel j they  have  little  hesitancy  in  dis- 
missing an  inefficient  eaployea;  they  beliie*e  in  merit  evaluation  of  employees j 
wi  tb.Ry  prefer  a job  vdth  opportunity  over  one  vdth  senority. 

Backing  Up  Decisions.  The  supervisors  ol  more  effective  work  gro^ips  feel 
c'jnfJdent  of  support  fbom  higher  sfiministrative  echelons.  Because  of  this  they 
are  able  to  make  decisions  without  fsar  that  their  superiors  will  not  back  them 

Confidence  in  the  Company.  The  supervisors  of  the  better  units  believe 
that  their  organisation  is  better  than  others  in  the  same  line  of  effort}  they 
think  it  is  more  efficient^  has  superior  top  leadership,  and  is  a preferred  place 
to  work. 


Situational  Evaluation 


Only  Pride  in  Work  Group  and  Good  Conference  Practice  eathiblted  definite 
and  coneistant  validity  in  this  group  of  dimensions.  Absence  of  Dissension, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  some  in  ejqperlmental  validity  and  has  a good  deal 
of  logical  validity  to  back  it.  One  possible  reason  vdiy  this  dimension  did  not 
prove  valid  in  many  studies  is  that  it  measures  the  kind  of  behavior  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  for  long  in  an  organization  without  serious  consequences.  If  we 
assume,  therefore,  that  little  variance  on  this  dimension  usually  exists,  validity 
WDuld  not  be  demonstrated.  These  considerations  have  prompted  a tentative  in- 
clusion of  this  dimension  pending  more  conclusive  evidence. 

Pride  in  Work  Group.  Members  of  an  effective  work  group  are  more  likely 
to  become  angry  at  a fellow  worker  who  does  not  do  a good  job.  They  take  pride 
in  the  group's  work  record  and  are  more  likely  to  tell  friends  that  it  is  a good 
outfit.  They  say  that  they  wo'old  rate  their  group  high  as  compared  to  others, 
and  would  rather  work  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Good  Confsronce  Practice,  Effective  groups  experience  more  widespread 
participation  of  members  in  group  ccni’erences.  The  meetings  which  they  attend 
ai=e  VC’V&  likely  to  deal  with  matters  of  interest  to  them.  Such  gatherings  are 
characteriaed  by  a friendly  spirit,  and  people  are  not  hesitant  to  speak  up  in 
opposition  even  vhen  their  own  s^apervisors  chair  the  meetings. 

Absence  of  Dissension.  In  the  less  effective  groups  there  are  more  people 
vtio  refuse  to  speak  to  each  other  and  who  bear  a grudge  toward  one  another. 

Among  them  is  also  more  animosity  and  bad  feeling  of  group  toward  group;  grudges 
are  held  longer  and  quarrels  are  more  evident. 


Evaluation  by  Subordinates 


A larger  number  of  dimensions  achieved  high  significance  vftiere  workers 
were  evaluating  the  behavior  of  their  own  supervisors  than  for  dimensions  in 
the  two  previous  sections.  These  dimensions  may  be  classified  into  two  broad 
categories:  (1)  those  whose  aiain  connotation  centered  around  organization  and 

management;  {ind  (2)  those  primarily  oriented  in  "human  relations,"  Tho  appar- 


ently  valid  organization  and  management  dimensions  were  Planning,  Advance 
Planning,  OrganiTdng,  Formalization,  Job  Competence,  Discipline,  Consistency, 
Decisiveness,  Good  Judgment,  and  Irifluence  wiuh  Superiors,  Valid  dimensions 
falling  in  the  human  relations  category  were  Communication  Down,  Job  Helpfulness, 
I.ack  of  Arbitrariness,  Public  Relations,  and  Sympathy, 

Planning.  The  good  hierarchical  leader  plans  a job  before  he  starts  it  and 
then  lets  each  person  know  hi»  duties  and  responsibilities.  Ho  considers  all 
important  factors  in  advance,  he  sees  that  the  necessary  materials  are  on  hhdd 
v4ien  needed,  and  he  makes  schedules.  He  sees  beyond  the  immediate  problems  of 
tod”^2^  and  makes  plans  for  exigencies  which  are  likely  co  arise  in  the  future. 

He  flattens  out  peak  periods  by  spacing  the  work  propei-ly. 

Advance  Planning.  This  second  planning  dimension  is  different  from  the 
first  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  It  emphasizes  the  future  rather  than  current 
scheduling  and  production  olanningj  The  better  hierarchical  ''.eadar  one  /diO 
definitely  perceives  possible  future  emergencies,  needs  and  exigencies  and  vdio 
does  something  to  prepare  for  them. 


Organizing,  The  effective  leader  so  conducts  himself  that  his  superiors  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  give  orders  and  directions  to  his  people.  He  establishes 
clear-out  lines  of  authority,  avoids  giving  conflicting  orders,  and  lets  people 
know  specifically  what  they  are  supposed  tb  do.  He  takes  charge  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  small  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  leader,  and  functional  special- 
ists have  little  need  to  interfere  in  his  bailiwick  to  correct  malfunctiorsLng, 

Formalization,  The  good  supervisor  in  a fairly  autonomous  situation  furnishes 
his  subordinates  an  xp-to-date  organizat5.on  chart  and  written  job  descriptions. 

He  also  writes  out  job  orders  and  instructions.  He  likes  to  have  work  plans 
written  dovgn,  he  provides  employees  with  copies  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
makes  available  copies  of  standard  practice  procedures. 


Job  Competence,  It  has  long  been  a matter  for  recurrent  discussion  vrtiether 
the  good  hierarchical  leadei'  needs  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  performed  by  those 
viiom  he  supervises.  These  studies  show  that  immediate  supervisors  in  forests 
and  airex-aft  factories  are  rrore  effective  if  they  tirs  competent  in  the  performance 
of  the  work  done  by  their  subordinates.  They  can  show  others  how  the  work  should 
be  done,  solve  production  problems  involving  technical  "know  how,"  and  suffer 
a minimum  of  failure  due  to  lack  of  knowledge. 


Discipline,  The  effective  supervisor  does  not  avoid  taking  disciplinary 
measures  v^xen  the  occasion  demajidsj  he  will  not  perniit  people  to  get  away  with 
violation  of  regulations;  he  can  be  firm  in  dealing  with  people  vrtien  necessary^ 
he  will  not  put  up  with  poor  work  in  order  to  avoid  disciplining  a subordinate. 


Consistency,  The  sti’orijg  leader  adirinisters  equal  justice  to  all,  playing 
no  favorites.  People  know  v/hat  to  expect  of  him  and  have  confidence  that  he 
will  do  what  he  says  he  will,, 


Decisiveness.  The  evidence  here  indicates  that  "poor"  supervisors  are 
rather  cautious.  They  are  reluctant  to  stick  their  necks  out,  they  put  off 
making  important  decisions,  and  sit  tight  during  tense  situations.  Inis  kind  of 
behavior  is  less  evident  in  "good"  supervisors. 


Good  Judgment- 1 Better  supervisors  are  regarded  by  their  ov/n  subordinates 
as  being  good  decision  Eiakers*  They  do  not  malce  costly  mistakes  and  their 
decisions  do  not  result  in  wasted  effort, 

Influence  with  Superiors.  The  better  supervisor  can  influence  his  superiors 
to  make  decisions  in  favor  of  his  subordinates.  He  can  get  wage  increases  and 
other  benefits;  his  people  believe  that  his  decisions  >d.ll  be  backed  up  by 
topside  (14). 

Coranponicaticn  Down.  This  is  the  first  of  the  '’human  relations"  dimensions 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Results  from  this  dimension  suggest  that  the 
good  supervisor  passes  on  information  en^loyees  would  like  to  have;  he  lets 
them  know  where  they  stand  with  him;  he  tells  subordinates  about  information  he 
has  received  from  above. 

Jcb  Helpfulness.  The  good  supervisor  seldom  is  impatient  with  aii  employee 
viio  asks  for  help;  he  often  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  someone  with  a Job 
problem:  he  takes  tine  out  to  secure  information  needed  by  someone;  and  he  is 
willing  to  show  how  to  go  about  a new  job  when  asked. 

Lack  of  Arbitrariness.  The  good  leader  is  llkelj'-  to  be  willing  to  listen 
to  ideas  from  below;  he  tolerates  those  who  disagree  with  him;  questions  do  not 
irritate  him;  and  he  puts  meritorious  employee  suggestions  into  practice, 

P:iblic  Relations.  The  only  study  in  wrdch  face-to-face  public  relations 
constituted  a vital  part  of  supervisory  behavior  was  that  dealing  with  the  U.S, 
Forest  District  Rangers,  The  results  were  so  highly  significant  for  evaluations 
of  rangers  by  their  subordinates  that  the  dimension  would  seem  appropriate  where- 
ever  super>/icors  have  contact  with  the  public.  In  dealing  with  dif fic\.O.t.ies 
concerning  persons  outside  the  organication,  the  supervisor  should  not  run  away 
from  trouble,  but  should  go  directly  to  the  disaffected  person  and  try  to  settle 
the  probloa  through  faco— to-faee  dealitigs,  Ke  sjiould  not  get  aiigry  or  sarcastic 
when  talking  to  people,  but  should  practice  tact  and  diplomacy  at  all  tiraes. 

He  should  arreinge  his  aff&ii’s  so  that  the  required  amount  of  time  can  be  devoted 
to  external  affairs  as  distinguished  from  internal  management.  He  should  not 
rely  upon  written  conrnunications  as  substitutaa  for  persoiaal  contacts,  especially 
in  matters  viiich  might  involve  tension  and  misamder standing, 

Sympath.y,  The  effective  (nipervisor  is  a good  counselor.  His  people  feel 
free  to  appro a Cii  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  personal  problems,  and  many 
of  them  do  go  to  him  for  this  purpose.  In  such  cases  he  creates  the  feeling 
that  he  is  realljf  interested  and  sympathetic. 


Practical  Applications 

The  first  thing  which  should  be  emphasized  is  that  only  those  dimensions 
which  have  some  claim  to  experiments!  validity  have  been  discr'ssed  in  this 
section.  In  other  words  there  is  a presumption  backed  up  by  stetistical  evidence 
that  they  represent  desirable  behavior  in  at  least  some  organizations. 


Assessing  OrKanizational  Effectiveness.  The  representative  of  management 


who  wish?!!?  to  apply  the  resulte  of  this  rase&rch  in  the  evaluation  of  his  organ- 
isation should  select  the  dimensions  to  be  used  from  those  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  Then  hs  chould  turn  to  Chapter  II  and  lift  the  desired  items  for  each 
dimension,  arranging  them  in  a questionnaire.  Items  for  a given  dimension  should 
be  scattered  throughout  the  questionnaire,  it  is  expected  that  moat  of  the 
dimensions  mentioned  in  this  chapter  vdll  be  used  in  any  given  instance,  A 
dl.fferent  questionnaire  should  be  developed  for  nonsupervisory  and  supervisory 
personnel.  The  quest ionnaJ.res  may  be  adminiatared  to  all  appropriate  personnel 
in  the  organiration,  or  to  a randomly  selected  saaple. 

Analysis  of  Responses,  A single  w.?y  to  summarize  a person’ s responses  is 
to  obtain  his  total  dimension  scores.  For  our  validation  studies  this  was 
accomplished  by  weighting  the  responses  on  the  continuum  for  ea>,‘h  item  from  one 
to  five,  A person's  dimension  score,  then,  was  merely  the  sum  of  the  weiglits 
for  the  responses  he  gave  to  those  items.  The  meaiis  on  each  dimension  for  the 
organization  as  a vtiole  vdll  .farrdsh  clues  ag  to  strength  and  weakness.  They 
will  provide  a basis  for  such  jud,gi;ar.ts  as:  'Hie  are  low  on  Communication  Down"; 

"Some  attention  needs  t-o  be  given  xo  Planning";  or  "We  had  better  start  some 
training  on  counseling  and  Job  Helpfulness,"  Of  course,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  norms  on  these  dimensions  for  a wide  variety  of  organizations. 
Data  of  this  kind  are  limited  at  present  to  those  given  in  the  tables  in  Chapter 
IX,  Where  no  normative  data  are  immediately  available,  inferences  must  be 
drawn  from  knowledge  of  the  maxiraum  possible  score  in  relation  to  the  obtainea 
average,  variability,  and  Kiiowledge  of  conditions  affecting  these  statistics. 


At  lockheed  summary  information  war  eaq^rcssed  in  percentages.  If  the 
responses  are  weighted  from  one  to  five,  as  they  vrere  in  figuring  the  means, 
the  maximum  possible  itm  score  is  five,  Lockheed  computed  the  mean  for  each 
dimension  by  adding  maximum  item  scores  for  all  items  on  the  dimension;  from 
that,  Lockheed's  total  dimension  scores  were  converted  to  percentages  of  the 
maxinairo  possible  din^nsion  scores,  ThtJs,  if  the  mean  of  the  responses  was  16,0 
end  the  maximum  possible  was  .20,  the  score  was  80  per  cent.  An  example  of 
graphical  presentation  of  such  results  is  given  in  Figure  1, 

Leaders  of  sub'units  can  be  evaluated  by  examining  their  self  evaluation 
dimension  scores  and  averages  of  their  subordinates'  supervisor  evaluation  dimen- 
sion scores.  Such  data  may  be  used  for  counseling  and  for  stimulating  personnel 
development.  Supervisors  can  be  slrown  their  points  of  strength  and  of  weakness 
and  may  be  advised  as  to  how  to  correct  deficiencies. 


Training:,  Data  obtained  from  the  dimension  analysis  may  provide  a source 
for  determining  vfhcie  training  nends  lie.  Training  outlines  and  manuals  should 
be  examined  to  see  whet.V'or  they  ere  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  content 
areas  suggested  by  These  dlm.ensions , Tire  questiormaires  originally  administered 
may  be  given  again  fcllot^ina  a period  of  training  to  determine  if  the  desired 
effects  are  being  achieved.  Severs!  satlsiactory  statistical  designs  could  be 
applied  for  this  purpose,  A sis>.ple  proceduie  would  be  to  aumrey  all  personnel 
in  a given  group  prior  to  and  foiiovang  tr^  V irig,  Differences  in  mean  dimension 
scores  before  and  after  training  r.-;-  l«e  e-valuat'fd  statistically  to  determine  if 
they  exceed  chance  expectancy* 


A Final  Word,  Ihe  authors  make  no  claims  that  the  findings  presented  here 
will  be  universfilly  valid.  They  do  represent  our  most  educated  guess  based  upon 
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Figure  1 

Percentages  of  Perfect  Di&ension  Scores 
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a series  of  questionnaire  studies  in  an  area  of  knowledge  where  vniversals  are 
difficxilt  to  cone  by.  If  we  have  had  a bias  in  our  approach  to  t.his  field,  it 
is  that  objective  methods  should  be  esqsloyed  to  as  great  an  extent  a.g  possible. 
Our  methods  have  perhaps  scrificed  something  in  flexibility  in  the  atten^t  to 
achieve  greater  objectivity,  but  in  such  an  unstructured  domain,  we  feel  the 
sacrifije  has  been  not  only  vrarthwhile  but  perhaps  even  necessary.  Without 
objective  procedures,  self  discipline  is  probably  not  sufficient  to  eafeguori 
the  investigator  against  unconscious  desires  to  "prove ” preconceived  notions. 

The  results  of  this  four  year  project  have  certainly  pointed  toward  the 
necessity  of  integrated  series  of  studies  rather  than  isolated  efforts  if  the 
maximua  progress  is  to  be  made,  Wher*j  so  many  variables  cannot  be  controlled, 
valid  relationships  cim  emerge  only  on  a probability  basis.  No  one  study  of 
the  kind  conducted  here  can  very  strongly  confirm  or  refute  a given  hypothesis 
in  this  area.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  series  of  studies  presented  in 
this  finsl  report  will  represent  a worthwhile  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
factors  related  to  organization  effectiveness. 
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